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AN HOUR AT THE HERMITAGE. 


URFEITED with care, a mellow October 
day found the writer hereof at the Her- 
mitage seeking surcease from business 
and touch of personal sorrow. Autumn 
had already begun to tinge with a mel- 
ancholy glory the Stone River woods, 
and a dreamy sort of silence had settled 
over this Mecca of my journey. As 
fitfully the leaves dropped about the 

iwin tombs that held all that is mortal of Andrew Jackson and 
iis Rachel, I found myself involuntarily exploring the past, and 
calling up in the life of that noted man, not so much his deeds that 
have given him a world wide fame, as his home life—-after all not 
an unreliable test of a man’s greatness. The most ardent admirer 
of the great deeds of Jackson need not be afraid to approach his 
fireside and study him there, as like others of his fellow mortals, 
shut out from the busy world, he fought to a finish the unnamed 
battles of this transitory life. 

Most of us who have lived a half century can readily recall 
when reputable public journals asked us to believe as gospel 
truth that the master of the Hermitage was a military autocrat, 
despised the Constitution and the laws made pursuant thereto, 
murdered the Indians and Arbuthnot and Ambrister and Mr. 
Dickenson—was a gambler, speculator in public funds, and 
finally an adulterer and a hypocrite in religion. It is, perhaps, 
some consolation to know that a man who has lived half a cen- 
tury and believes even half that is said of a public official in a 
partisan journal is on the broad road to mental imbecility. Our 
business now is with the lovable side of Jackson's life, the calm 
‘cenes in his tempestuous career and the sunny spots in his 
stormy life. We find them as we discover under the brow of icy 
\lpine summits little lakes, margined by the lemon and the vine, 
and as beautiful as fairy land. 

Simple justice requires that the character of a man should be 
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studied and estimated with ref- 
erence to his surroundings, 
especially those of his younge: 
years. We are all in larg 
measure what circumstance: 
make us. The matured wis- 
dom and experience of ripe: 
years may modify but can neve: 
wholly eradicate the bent o 
childhood. Like a dome o: 
many-colored glass our yout). 

is forever spread above us, 
and in its many-colorec 
lights we toil on as bes' 
we can to eternity. 
Life went roughl) 
with Jackson in his 
,vounger years. It 
was to him ‘a 
long, a rough and 
weary road.” He 
came from Scotch- 
Irish stock, famous 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, the world over for 

honesty, push and 

pugnacity. From anemigrant ship his father landed in Charles- 
ton in 1765, and with his wife and two sons moved out to a settle- 
ment on Waxhaw River, nearthe North Carolina line. Here, two 
years after, was born Andrew Jackson—a feeble specimen of hu- 
manity, but the blooming Benjamin of the family and the pride of 
his mother's heart. Very soon the father and elder brother died, 
leaving the mother and her two boys to take up and fight on in 
poverty and isolation the battle of life. History records of the 
mother that she was a devoted Christian, and had withal great 
firmness and decision of character. To her Andrew was ever 
affectionate and obedient, and to others a trifle turbulent and 
unruly. So delicate was his health that she did not think he 
would be able to make headway in the secular walks of life, and 
she labored and prayed for the sick little boy to be spared to her 
and grow to manhood and become a preacher. To this end shic 
labored to give him the very best education her scanty meas 
would allow. Nothing is further from the truth than that |e 
grew up a rude, illiterate boor. He became a reasonably goud 
mathematician, and mastered at least the elements of the Gre. k 
and Latin languages. At the time when he might and wow d 
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have made further progress in his studies the war of the Revo- 
lution shifted from the North and settled like a pall over the 
Carolinas. The struggle took the form of a partisan or house 
to house conflict. The mother and her two boys were ardent and 
uncomprising patriots. I believe history does not record a single 
Scotch-Irish family in America who did not, heart and soul, 
despise the British. The redcoats encountered no fiercer enemies 
than the descendants of those who had defended Derry in the 
fatherland. Once was Andrew Jackson, the patriot boy, chased 
into the swamps and hunted for like a wild beast. Twice was 
he a prisoner and exchanged by the exertions of his devoted 
mother. In the meanwhile the elder Jackson boy died. Some 
of the neighbors were incarcerated in a prison ship in the harbor 
of Charleston, and hither Mrs. Jackson went to minister to their 
wants, and a fever contracted in her goodly work soon carried the 
poor widow to her death. In a potter’s field, near Charleston, in 
an unmarked grave, but in the glorious company of those who 
had died for their native land, this mother found her last resting 
place. The war of the Revolution was over, and for his share 
of this memorable conflict young Jackson had the stinging 
memory of a kick and a saber cut on his head from British 
officers. The world was all before him, and the outlook was not 
at all encouraging. Friendless, poor and in bad health, melan- 
choly forebodings weighed on his restless and discontented spirit. 
Like the Mingo chieftain, he could say, ‘‘ There was none left 
to mourn for Logan.” He taught school and got a little money and 
went to Salisbury, North Carolina,and read 

law, and from there turned his fate West - We 2 

ward. Colonel McNairy had been ap- £4 tem 
pointed judge in the western district of 

North Carolina, now Tennessee, and in 

his company, with some three other 

young limbs of the law, young Jack- 

son came to a little straggling vil- 

lage on the Cumberland River. 

This embryo city, where Nashville 

uow stands, was built just above 

what was known as the French 

Salt Lick Springs. Among the 

papers of adventure published 

about that time one can be found 

bearing this title: ‘* Journal of a 

\oyage Intended, by God's Per- 

inission, in the Good Boat Ad- 

\enture, from Port Patrick Henry, RACHEL, HIS BELOVED WIFE. 
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such fineness that it would ‘‘sink tallow. 


where, and it was said he never intended to return. 


woman, bright eyed and intelligent, but not graceful 
beautiful in face. 


libertine, or the destroyer of virtue in woman. 


on the Holston River, to the French Salt Springs, on the Cum- 
berland River; Kept by John Donelson.” This Donelson died 
soon after his arrival at the Springs, and his widow kept a board- 
ing-house for a living, and tradition tells us a noble ‘‘hash 
house” it was. Good fat bear meat was fixed by law at the 
price of four cents per pound, and whisky was required to be of 
Jackson got his 
meals with the widow and slept in a log cabin out in the town. 
Mrs. Donelson, whose husband was the hero of the good boat 
Adventure, had a daughter who was the wife of one Lewis 
Robards, who lived with his mother in Mercer county, Virginia, 
now Kentucky. It seems the male Robards was a wandering, 
erratic sort of a fellow, was unkind to his wife, and had even 
treated her cruelly. When young Jackson first became acquainted 
with Rachel her husband had gone away, no one knew exactly 


She has 


come down to us in history as a gentle, confiding, affectionate 


in form o1 


Robards had written to his mother-in-law to take her daughter 
home. He was insanely jealous of a Mr. Short. Burning with 
indignation she came to Nashville, and there was sorrow in the 
Donelson home. Whatever may be said of the faults of Jackson, 
and heaven knows he had his full share of them, he was never a 


He had a 


horror of everything of that kind. While he would gamble, 
race horses and fight, he was to women ever respectful, consider- 
ate and even courtly in his attention. With those that he liked 
he had a natural grace and condescension of manner that has 
rarely been excelled. It is easy to see how he soon became 
interested in the fortunes of the sorrowing and deserted Rachel. 
The wandering Robards returned, and Jackson, aided by his bosom 
friend and fellow boarder Colonel Overton, tried to effect a 
reconciliation and induce the irate husband to mend his ways. 
It was thought they had been successful, but scandalmongers 
were busy,and Mr. Robards kindled in anger for jealousy against 
what he thought was the meddling Mr. Jackson. He threatenc | 
to shoot Jackson, but soon found the latter was a man it was not 
safe to ‘‘project” too much with, so he left for his home ‘1 
Mercer county. Here he brooded over his imaginary wrongs until 
in 1790 he went to Richmond, Virginia, and applied to tie 
Virginia Legislature,then in session, to grant him a divorce. 
represented to that body that his wife was living in adultery wiih 
Andrew Jackson,a Nashville attorney. This act was passed, aid 
provided the divorce was not to take effect until the fact of tre 
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adultery was established by the verdict of a jury of the Western 
Circuit of Kentucky. The wife was to be notified of the divorce 
suit by notice or by publication in a newspaper. In the mean- 
while, the wife wishing to be forever removed from the scene of 
her troubles joined the family of a Colonel Starke in emigrating 
down the Cumberland to Natchez, on the Mississippi River. 
She said she wanted to go where Robards would not ‘* haunt” 
her to death. Colonel Starke was feeble in health and the long 
journey was not unattended with danger. Bands of pirates 
were watching the river, and the Indians were still about to 
inake domiciliary visits to the unwary traveler or pioneer 
settler. 

Starke felt he needed some protection,and he got Jackson to 
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OFFICE AT SALISBURY, N. C,, WHERE GENERAL JACKSON STUDIED LAW. 


vo along to intimidate the Indians or whip river robbers in case 
of attack. It is reasonable to suppose this expedition was a 
labor of love to the gallant Tennesseean. It can confidently be 
asserted that before a redskin had tomahawked Rachel, some- 
body would have bit the dust for all time to come. The journey 
was, however, made in safety and Jackson returned to his 
law practice on the Cumberland. Here he learned that by 
legislative act, Mr. Robards and Rachel were divorced. He 
heard nothing and knew nothing of the conditional clause that 
made the separation legal only on the Mercer county verdict, so 
he left at once for Natchez, to carry the news to Rachel. He 
then offered to become her husband. She hesitated because she 
had not seen an official copy of the Virginia act. Indeed she 
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had not known that her husband intended to apply to the Legis- 
lature for a divorce, and had never heard of his Mercer county 
suit against her. Jackson was himself a lawyer and was satis- 
fied in his own mind every legal obstacle to the marriage was 
removed, and so assured Mrs. Robards, and they were married. 
‘* Whatsoever your hands find to do, do quickly.” This was the 
maxim on which Jackson regulated his life, but, like all maxims, 
it is sometimes dangerous in application. It is best often not to 
do things quickly. This Jackson found out to his sorrow. While 
attending court at Jonesborough, more than two years after his 
marriage—two years spent with his loving Rachel in their hum- 
ble cabin on the Cumberland and the happiest years of his life 
—he was informed to his astonishment that his wife was only 
divorced when the Mercer county jury said so, and they had 
only said so a short while back ; so that he had in fact married 
Lewis Robards’ wife. Jackson went at once to Nashville, got 
license and had his marriage again solemnized. When the subse- 
quent lives of these parties are considered, together with all 
atttending circumstances of the marriage in Natchez, it can not 
be doubted the parties thereto acted in the utmost goed faith. 
The trouble was Jackson was headstrong, and she confided in 
him. In the then unsettled condition of the country, a journey 
from Nashville to Richmond was more of time and trouble than 
a pilgrimage now from Louisville, Kentucky, to the ruins of 
Babylon. Jackson could not brook delay. It was his fashion to 
let nothing oppose his determination. About the time of his 
marriage we find him burning in zeal to descend the Mississipp! 
River and chastise the Spaniards for closing the mouth of that 
noble:stream. Said he in a speech in Nashville, ‘‘ When age in 
its wisdom bounds beyond its ordinary limits of counsel and 
admonition into the hardy fields of exertion, my God, how can | 
express my sensations!” This is first-class bombast, but there 
is no doubt its author was hot for a fight. 

The influence of the wife was exerted to keep the husband 
out of public life. Fortune had smiled on them. Getting 
together all the money they could, even to the selling of some 
flatboats built to float down with merchandise to New Orleans, 
Jackson purchased six hundred and fifty acres of land just 
beyond Stone River, and on the State road to Virginia. This 
purchase cost eight hundred dollars, and on it he proceeded to 
erect a log house that cost seventy dollars. Here the youns 
husband and wife moved. The home had three rooms with « 
trap door under the floor, where Rachel kept her ‘‘ garden 
truck.” In the midst of a profound forest, so lonely was the 
situation, Jackson named it the Hermitage. He thought bh + 
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wife one of the excellent of earth, and he said he wanted to 
show his friends how Rachel could keep house. Office after 
office was tendered him by the voters of Tennessee. That home 
became famous for its hospitality. Jackson’s rapid advancement 
made him many enemies. He was in the courts a fearless pros- 
ecutor and this brought him into many conflicts inside and out- 
side the court house. No man was ever blessed with truer 
‘riends or cursed with more malignant enemies. 

He always tenderly loved his log house and would never per- 
init it to be torn down. It stands to-day as he left it. Its 
walls are somewhat blackened with smoke, and the great fire- 
lace will now hold a cord of wood. Here he smoked his cob 
pipe, chewed tobacco and entertained in royal backwoods style. 
Here twice in the year 1805 Aaron Burr was a guest. There is 
io evidence to show that Jackson knew the real designs of his 
distinguished visitor, and in after years Burr expressly exoner- 
ated Jackson from all blame or censure touching his (Burr's) 
Southern expedition. In the heat of Jackson’s controversies, 
political and otherwise, his enemies would taunt him with his 
marriage and distort, to his prejudice, the attending circum- 
stances. This was a dangerous business, as some of them 
found to their sorrow. Colonel Swan, at a tavern in Nashville, 
discussing a coming horse-race that never was run, made a 
remark in Jackson's presence that reflected on the honor of his 
wife. Jackson promptly broke a cane over Swan’s head. The 
story of this encounter spread abroad, and, as usual, lost noth- 
ing in the spreading. Friends on either side took up the 
quarrel. Coffee and McNairy had a duel about it. Mr. Dicken- 
son, a friend, and, I believe, relative of Colonel Swan's, 
published a scurrilous letter about the matter in which he 
roundly abused Jackson. Dickenson was a famous fighter and 
was anxious to try Jackson’s metal. He repeatedly sent Dicken- 
son word to be quiet and behave himself. The letter, however, 
had the desired effect; Jackson saw he could not stand it 
longer and promptly challenged Dickenson, and the challenge 
was as promptly accepted. The latter was famous for his skill 
in the use of a pistol and he did not doubt he would bring 
his adversary down at the first fire. He laughed and chatted 
over the matter as if it was to be a frolic. Colonel Overton, 
Jackson’s old and trusted friend, was selected as his second. 
he colonel was greatly distressed at the outlook of affairs. He 
mourned for the coming doom of his dear friend. Jackson 
©oolly informed him that he thought it altogether probable 
lNickenson would get the first shot and kill him, but that he 
\.ould most assuredly live long enough to kill Mr. Dickenson. 
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Jackson repeated, ‘+ I intend to wing him.” Jackson's wife knew 
nothing of this coming conflict. He stole away from her at the 
Hermitage, kissing her fondly and telling her he would be back 
home the next night to supper. The parties met at Harrison’s 
Mill, in Logan county, Kentucky, just across the State line. 
Dickenson fired first and broke Jackson's collar-bone, when, 
with the blood streaming down his side, he took deliberate aim 
and shot his antagonist dead. ‘+ Say nothing about this,” 
Jackson said ; ‘+ the fellow has pinked me a little, that is all.” 
The truth is he was badly hurt and never did outlive the physi- 
cal effects of his wound. It is a noticeable fact that in after 
years, when age and experience had sobered the temper and 
opinions of Jackson, he was never heard to regret what he had 
done. The truth is, Jackson thought that his killing a man in 
defense of his own or his wife's good name was a matter not to be 
repented of. As long as he lived he kept on his mantelpiece 
the pistol he used in this duel. When he joined the Presbyterian 
church his venerable pastor told him he must forgive his 
enemies. ‘My political enemies,” said he, ‘+I can freely for- 
give, but how can I those who have assailed my honor?” Duel- 
ing was common in those days. Wounded honor could only 
get satisfaction that way. [I am sorry to say that these conflicts 
were very often satisfactory to one, and sometimes to both, of 
the contending parties. Adead man is satisfied with almost any- 
thing. 

Jackson had been elected to the most important office 
in the gift of the people of his State; had been appointed 
major-general in the United States army ; had won the battle 
of New Orleans, and subjugated the Seminoles. His fame had 
gone out into all the lands. Keeping house for such a man 
became a colossal business for the wife. It was Jackson’s pride 
to entertain his friends in royal style. He thought his Rachel 
the most lovable and accomplished of her sex. She labored to 
make the Hermitage worthy of her illustrious husband. He at 
home was the kindest of men, the most indulgent of masters to 
his slaves, and the best of neighbors. Away from home, amid 
continued contention and opposition, political and personal, the 
fiery elements in the man often got the mastery. One of the 
Bentons, with a horse-pistol, blazed away on the streets of 
Nashville at the hero of New Orleans. Jackson made it so hot 
for them that they emigrated to Missouri. Mr. Benton said he 
was not afraid, but he had rather live in the middle of Hades 
than in Nashville eternally barked at by Jackson puppies. In 
1819, in Congress, Henry Clay severely criticised Jackson's con- 
duct in the Seminole War. These two men had long been 
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together in the same political party, but with Clay’s attack their 
paths in life separated forever. They became avowed enemies, 
and for thirty years their quarrel kept the politics of America in 
an uproar. Both were men of talents and courage, and their 
strife was unto death. Ever after this the hero of the Hermitage 
stood with drawn sword across Clay's march to the White House. 
He believed Clay, by a corrupt bargain with the friends of 
Adams, had swindled him out of the presidency in 1824. 
Believing the charge to have been groundless, and with all our 
lofty admiration for the talents and patriotism of Mr. Clay, we 
are compelled to say his conduct gave color, as the lawyers say, 
to Jackson's charge. Randolph denounced it as a combination 
of puritan and black-leg,” and therefor Clay challenged the 
gentleman from Roanoke to mortal combat. The contest for 
the presidency in 1828 came on and for virulence and personal 
defamation was a disgrace to our political history. The events 
of Jackson's private life were made the subject of wretched 
cartoons and unfeeling witticisms. His stormy life had begun 
to tell on the health of his wife. He was placarded as a horse- 
racing buily, a murderer, and finally of having lived in adultery 
with Lewis Robards’ wife. She told her friends that to be pub- 
lished throughout the United States as a base woman was a 
charge that would kill her. She said that she knew she was 
a pure woman and that whatever might have been the mistakes 
made in her first marriage to Mr. Jackson, as she always called 
him, she had been a true wife to him for thirty-seven years, and 
the most malignant enemy of her husband ought to give her 
some credit for that. But the mournful fact is they gave her 
no credit at all. Jackson's devotion to his wife and her friends 
and relatives was well known, and that the wits of the day 
endeavored to turn against him. A cartoon that got to be 
famous made its appearance that represented Jackson as a 
gaudy rooster, strutting complacently around among the hens of 
his own barnyard. This picture was all the more brutal when 
it is known that on account of Rachel's declining health Jackson 
remained during the excitement of the campaign with her at the 
Hermitage. On account of her incipient heart trouble her lady 
friends and relatives, and she had hosts of them, thought it 
best never to leave her alone. This was the only foundation of 
the barnyard cartoon. 

In December it was known that Jackson was elected. He 
had once arranged for an evening of home festivity. Friends 
far and near were to come in and there- were to be 
sounds of music and dancing. The ladies of Nashville had 
purchased a wardrobe for Mrs. Jackson as costly as mone) 
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could buy. They were to go in a body and present it to the 
future lady of the White House. She was to wear this splen- 
did outfit at her husband’s inauguration. It was noticed when 
the news of the election was brought to the Hermitage Mrs. 
Jackson with a melancholy, abstracted air remarked that for her 
husband’s sake and for her own reputation she was glad of 
the election, but that it would soon all be over with her on 
earth. These words were prophetic. The evening for festivity 
came, and the Nashville ladies had started for the Hermitage 
when a messenger met them saying Rachel was dead. Her old 


GENERAL JACKSON'S PRIVATE CARRIAGE, MADE FROM THE IRON AND WOOD OF THE FAMOUS HIs- 
TORIC WAR SHIP, CONSTITUTION 


trouble had returned. Sitting in her chair she became suddenly 
unconscious and in a dying condition was taken in the arms of a 
faithful colored servant and carried to bed. All night long in a 
paroxysm of grief and oblivious of all earthly glory the husband 
mourned for his dead wife. ‘‘Handle her tenderly, put more 
comforts under her that she may lie softly when she comes 
to life,” he would say to the attendants. Two of his 
favorite neighbors supported him to walk to her coffin where he 
took a long and farewell look at the beloved face he was never 
to see again on earth. After the death of his wife he was in 
inany respects a changed man and must say for the better. As 
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long as he lived her influence for good was over him. Her 
beloved image seems to have been ever present before him. 
Her death accomplished what she had failed to accomplish in life, 
He quit swearing and gambling and during his residence in 
Washington City as President he invariably attended church on 
Sunday. He let nothing prevent attention to his duty ; he said 
he had promised Rachel to do this and now that she was gone 
he intended to make his word to her good. 

~ The lordly residence at the Hermitage in which Jackson 
died was built in 1819. This residence was built just after 
Jackson returned from the Seminole War, broken down in health. 
He said he could not live long, but Rachel wanted a_ bette: 
house and she must and should have it. It stands to-day by 
the side of the hewed log house in which Jackson first went to 
housekeeping. Jackson said Rachel did not have room to show 
herself and keep company right in the log house, and so the state. 
ly mansion arose close by. Here in 1837, bowed down with the 
snows of seventy winters but full of earthly honor came the 
ex-President to spend the remainder of his life. He had been 
succeeded in office by his friend VanBuren, and all seemed to prom- 
ise well for the Jackson political party. It appeared to be the 
consummation of his earthly happiness to be in solitude, amid the 
scenes rendered sacred by his departed wife. He loved farming 
and understood his business. He had saved out of his salary as 
President for eight years the extravagant sum of ninety dollars. The 
Hermitage he said was going to ruin and must be put in repair. 
Two years before his death he joined the Presbyterian church. 
The pretty house of worship that now stands on the Hermitage 
farm was built by him to please his wife. He said he had prom- 
ised Rachel to join her church, and only regretted that he had not 
done so years before. | His reason for not doing so he said was 
that his enemies would have given him no credit for sincerity and 
would attribute all to improper motives. When the brilliant 
Thomas F. Marshall heard of it in Kentucky he said in a publi 
speech that Jackson had whipped everybody he came in contact 
with including the Indians and British, and had finally deter- 
mined to whip the devil by joining the elect of the Presbyterian 
church. 

In the fall of 1844 Jackson was so feeble that he could 
scarcely leave his room. His neighbor and personal friend, 
Polk, was a candidate for the presidency against his ancient 
enemy, Henry Clay. The fire and determination of youth came 
again to the invalid of the Hermitage. From his sick room that 
campaign, one of the closest and most exciting in| Americ.i 
history, was successfully directed. The civic Caesar was. stl 
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able to direct and infuse into his political legions something of 
his own indomitable spirit. When the struggle was over and 
Clay was defeated he said he had nothing further to live for. 
He could say like Simeon of old, ‘* Now let thy servant depart in 
eace.” For years before he died Jackson was a diligent student 
of the Bible and a hymn-book, the two favorite companions of 
his life. His voice was unmusical, but in the solitude of the 
night he solaced himself by singing Rachel's ‘‘himes” as he 
called them. He had his own method of pronouncing the 
English language, and that way he would pronounce and none 
other. To his faithful pastor he often said he had no fear of 
death, and then would 
add, ‘*But what will 
heaven be to me if I do 
not meet Rachel ?” 
Seven months after 
the defeat of Clay Gen- 
eral Jackson breathed 
his last. It was re- 
served for the illustrious 
sufferer that the sun of 
his life should in the 
fullness of time godown 
without acloud. Trust- 
ing in the cross of 
Christ and without mur- 
mur or complaint, this 
brave man bowed to 
the will of God. One 
of his friends tells us 
that some months after 
the funeral he visited 


the Hermitage, and on THE OLD BODY SERVANT OF GENERAL JACKSON, 
leaving spoke to a 
faithful colored servant of the general's. She was at the wood- 
pile gathering chips. ‘* Well, aunty, old master has gone. Do 
vou think he has gone to heaven?” The reply quickly came, 
‘*T dunno, but if old massa wanted to go to heaven he’s in da.” 
Of the three thousand people that attended General Jackson's 
funeral there were no sincerer mourners than his one hundred 
and fifty slaves. Old Hannah said ‘‘Old marster and mistus 
have been father and mother to us niggers.” 

Where a summer-house stood in a corner of the garden and 
where General Jackson and his beloved Rachel spent many of 
‘heir happiest hours, a funeral pavilion of marble has been erected 
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and covers two tombs, one bearing the name of Jackson and the 
date of his birth and death, and the other that of ‘‘ Rachel,” and 
the husband's tribute to her Christian character. 

History records of her, and her letters show the facts to be, 
that nature gave her strong common sense that was never pol- 
ished by a first-class education. She was far removed from a 
fashionable society woman. The great religious ferment that in 
the beginning of this century swept over Kentucky and Tennes- 
see seems to have made a profound impression on her. She 
developed into a noble, religious woman, and without ostentation 
so continued to the end. The dying Renan said the love of four 
women, his mother, wife, sister and daughter, he valued more 
than all his fame and applause of the world. We do not doubt 
Rachel was more to General Jackson than all that made him 
one of the most famous men of the nineteenth century. As 
long as he has a place in the annals of his native land this shal! 
be told as a memorial of her. 


W. J. Liste. 
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NIGHT ON THE DESERT. 


Night deepens on the desert. 
Low-lying clouds of fitful, crimson light 
Have purpled in the gloom— 

And waves of tawny sand have sunk 


Far away 


To dusky ripples in the moon’s pale gleam. 

The traveler seeks some kindly hillock made 

By scurrying winds across the dreary waste, 

And, faint with heat, athirst for dewless night, 
Lies down to dream of cooling springs and shade, 


Whe 


While like some grewsome dirge o'er nameless graves 
A low moan sweeps the plain; 

Thus falls the night, intense, profound. 

The desert-hawk, high-poised in air, 
Utters his shrill, discordant ery, 
Anon on silent wing sweeps by— 
Shadows the sleeper—then the gray 
Again, the painful stillness reigns, 
While over all gleams dim, uncertain light, 
Till Time, with stealthy march, brings on 
The glory and the strife of Day. 


wolf barks. 


Alice S. Deletombe. 
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REITERATION. 


Celui qui passe par la parte de la desillusion est mort deux fois. 


UTSIDE the moan of the wind and the flurry of snow 
against the pane ; within the cheery glow of a coal fire an 
the clink of glasses, where two sit cosily over a favorite vintage 
They are friends, nothing more, though one is a man and th 
other a woman. They know this because both have long ag 
made the acquaintance of the despotic frenzy men call love 
and their feeling for each other is not in the least like it.  Thei: 
friendship is of nearly two years’ standing, yet they are not tired 
of each other, and both feel that people who can be mutually 
endured for two years should not be too lightly esteemed. 
They are not old, but they have lived. Both have bee: 
married—and divorced. They have nothing to hope for, noth- 
ing to fear, and they thank heaven devoutly that they have 
passed the belt of storms. 

In the two years there have been no personal revelations, 
each drawing back from the brink of reminiscence with a vague 
fear; but there are no concealments. He knows that she has 
suffered. He has read it in the barely perceptible line that 
extends from the base of the deeply-curved nostrils to the 
corners of the mouth that is still full and red and as eloquent of 
love as asonnet of Proteus. Read it in the cold, haughty manner, 
which he believes to be nothing more than a bulwark thrown 
up by a proud, sensitive nature to protect it from the world and 
itself. 

She has divined his story, piecing it together after the man- 
ner of her sex, from certain cynicisms he has let fall from time 
to time, but she is glad to be spared the details. She does not 
wish to become a prey to sympathy which is ever the most. suc- 
cessful decoy of the enemy. For the rest, she considers him 
rather handsome. His hair is gray, but his step and figure have 
the elasticity of twenty, and his face is youthful, except at rare 
intervals, when he forgets himself and his surroundings and allows 
it to express something of the experience that lies behind hin. 
Between them there is understanding without explanation and a 
tacit pity that neither would wish to hear in words. 

Above all, there are no haloes, no illusions. She admires 
him because he is bright and entertaining and can be witty wiih- 
out malice, which certainly should be counted unto one ‘or 
righteousness in this age when most men are ready to sacrifice a 
life-long friendship for a don mot. But he is by no means ‘he 
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sum of perfections men appear to women who are in love with 
them. She believes him to be weak in some respects, and 
altogether lacking in that dominant quality of temperament that 
women admire in men, even while they revolt under it. She 
has begun to expect his calls at irregular intervals—to presage 
them by a certain subtle prescience, and to allow herself to 
expand a little in the shelter of this defensive alliance they have 
formed against the world, whose judgment was not too lenient 
in the day that they stood before its tribunal. 

He is fond of her ina placid, complacent sort of way. <A 
handsome, imperious woman who has a keen appreciation of the 
good things of which he is occasionally prosperously delivered, 
and can pay in the same coin. But she knows too much. He 
would feel like an imbecile attempting to make love to a woman 
of her experience, but he always finds her presence soothing. 
When personal grievances and business complications unite in 
formidable demonstrations against his peace, he comes and sits 
an hour in the charming library, with its dull, restful tones, and 
voes out refreshed, girded for the battle in which there is neither 
truce nor quarter. But to live always in the white light of her 
knowledge ; within reach of her all-probing penetration, her 
swift, unerring intuition—that would be impossible. 

It is New Year's eve, and, as they sit before the fire with the 
decanter and glasses on the low, round table between them, the 
present becomes a circle of incantation into which no accom- 
plished misery or imminent peril may intrude. They seem to 
be waiting for something ; waiting in the silence that is so much 
more expressive than speech. Finally as both hands of the 
clock point upward, he fills the glasses and says: 

‘‘Here’s hoping that our next New Year's party may be as 
delightful as this—and as exclusive.” 

They touch glasses and drink, and the silence falls again, but 
the spell is broken. The cares and annoyances, the sinister 
reflections of the outer world, which for several hours have been 
held at bay, crowd in again and set their seal upon his face 
which becomes a mirror of unutterable things. The woman's 
face is more severely disciplined, but the smile upon it is more 
saddening than tears. 

He is near-sighted and wears glasses; the ves pinces which 
gives him a certain air of distinction. They are attached to no 
cord or chain, but sit always astride of his nose at precisely the 
same angle. She falls to wondering idly how he manages to 
keep them on, and how he would look without them. He leans 
back in his chair, takes them off and presses his hand upon his 
closed eves as if to shut out some distressing vision. He holds 
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them in the hand that is extended toward her onthe table. She 
recalls the look with which he had proposed his toast a moment 
before, and as the silence continues becomes conscious of a 
subtle menace in the situation. Merely for the sake of getting 
back to the safe level of the trivial and the commonplace she 
takes hold of the glasses, saying: 

‘have an ambition to look at the world through your spec- 
tacles ; I fancy they have magic properties.” 

‘*Don't, I beg of you!” he exclaims in mock alarm. ‘‘ It is 
a sorry spectacle at best, but through them—” 

‘«You surely can't imagine that it holds any surprises for me, 
this world we live in ?” 

She adjusts the glasses which roll off immediately, and the 
second attempt to fix them upon her nose is not more successful. 

‘* Allow me. ” 

He goes round to the other side of the table and drops on one 
knee byher chair. Taking the glasses in both hands, the better 
to open the spring, he pauses a moment to ask with theatrical 
impressiveness : 

‘¢ Will nothing alter your decision ?” 

She replies in the same melodramatic tone, ‘+ Nothing.” 
And in the same spirit he continues: ‘* Whatever happens, 
remember that you have been warned.” 

‘I cheerfully assume all responsibility.” 

She sits with her face turned toward him, the smile which 
his words and manner had calied up still lingering on her lips. 
He adjusts the glasses and waits a moment with his hands 
raised, expecting ‘them to drop off. Their faces are very near 
together, and he thinks how brilliant her eyes are, how red her 
lips ; he thinks, too, that a few years ago he would not have been 
proof against the challenge of that passive, smiling mouth. _ It 
is all the more provoking because there is no hint of coquetry, 
or expectation in her manner; indeed there is something almost 
maddening in her sense of security ; it is well nigh irresistible in 
spite of that yawning gulf of experience. A sudden indefin- 
able change, of which he is unconscious, comes into his face. 
She sees it and a chill creeps along her body from head to foot; 
a chill as of something trapped, helpless. It is the same feeling 
with which she might, under different circumstances, observe 
the gleam of the headman’s ax 

‘‘He’s going to kiss me,” The thought goes through her 
mind like a flash, but before it passes the thing is done. The 
lightest possible touch upon her lips, yet it is irrevocable, and it 
leaves her frozen numb, with its consequences, all that is 
immediately and remotely involved beating through her brain 
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like the wreckage of a storm. She knows as well as he that the 
act was not premeditated and that he is frightened at what 
he has done, but that can not in any way change the sequel. 
She does not look at him, but bends her eyes steadily upon the 
fire, filled with a poignant sense of the necessity of doing some- 
thing and doing it immediately. She is conscious of an unpar- 
donable weakness in not being able to do that something instantly 
and without thought. The pause itself condemns her, and it 
seems like an age though it is only the fraction of a second. 

He is aware of an entirely new sensation—fear. It is the 
first time in all his recollection that, having committed the same 
offense, he has been frightened for the consequences. He does 
not know why he should be frightened now, but he knows that he 
is; that he is still kneeling there, like one rooted to the spot, trying 
to read his sentence in her face, while all that sentence may 
mean to him is passing before him in quick review, like the 
panorama that is said to assail the consciousness of the dying. 

She rises without a word, and he takes it as a_ sign of 
dismissal. He picks up the malign instrument of his undoing 
where it has fallen upon the floor, adjusts it upon his nose and 
waits, for he can not yet accustom himself to the thought that he 
is to go without a word, that she will forego the little comedy 
that is considered indispensable on such occasions. But she 
stands there awaiting his departure, without a_ glance of 
reproach, without a trace of arraignment in hermanner. There 
is a crushed hopelessness about her that fills him with remorse. 
If her intention is to be merciful, this is a clemency that blasts 
while it spares. But isit clemency? Is she thinking of him at 
all ? 

‘*Good night,” he says at last. 

‘*Good night,” comes like the faint echo of his own words 
from the spot where she stands, and he goes out. 

The servant waiting in the hall helps him into his coat and, 
to the surprise of that staid functionary, instead of calling a 
carriage he plunges into the storm on foot. The man follows him 
to proffer an umbrella ; he takes it, looks at it absently and goes 
on without raising it. 

Partial judge as he is he can find no extenuation for his 
offense. The more he thinks of it, the more unpardonable it 
seems. It was worse than heinous, it was absurd. She will 
banish him, of course, and he can not blame her. What annoys 
him is that he should care. It is also extremely irritating that, 
turn where he will, he can see nothing but that face, with its 
broken, bruised expression, and that, try as he may to feel 
injured, he can only succeed in feeling guilty. 
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‘*Will she banish him ?” That is the question uppermost in 
his mind, and it is the only one for which he has any thought. 
May she not ignore his offense? Yet he knows that it can not 
be ignored ; that for them there are only two roads open, and 
that each is attended with its own peculiar desolation. If she 
despises him, which is more than likely, she will send him 
away. If she forgives him,-it will be because she loves him,and 
from the brink of that possibility he draws back in alarm. He 
knows that path; he knows also the dismal goal to which it 
leads. On the whole, he prefers banishment, but he wishes 
that she had looked less crushed when he left her. 

He reaches home at last, well powdered with snow, and 
there over a rousing fire, a glass and a cigar, makes a violent 
effort to shake off the depression that settled down upon him as 
he passed her door. He argues the point with himself in his 
best manner, bringing the polemic power of an experienced 
advocate and all the lore of a man of the world to bear on the 
situation. He undertakes to convince himself that it is utterly 
impossible for him, after all he has suffered at the hands of the 
sex, to love any woman. He knows them too well. He repeats 
with conviction that saying of Heine's that they have only one 
way to make a man happy and twenty thousand to make him 
miserable ; yet even as he makes this triumphant assertion he 
feels the clutch of the old enemy at his throat, and deep in his 
heart the old familiar tumult, the fierce, unyielding desire to 
know the worst, that shames the gray hair at his temples. 

‘It all comes,” he muses, ‘tof our attempting to appropri- 
ate a thing that was never designed for our delectation. Love 
is not a personal affair at all, but an expedient of the Creator, 
invented and employed for purposes of his own, without refer- 
ence to the individual. Its power we must admit ; it possesses 
us, drives us, but we make the mistake of our lives when we 
fancy that it was created for us ; that we are anything more than 
its helpless instruments. We must all be beguiled by it once. It 
is the penalty we pay for living. But when a man’s head is 
gray ; when the vail of the temple has been rent ; when we know 
that every attempt to realize must fail from the very nature of 
the case; that in every previous attempt to realize we have 
been simply the sport of a blind force that takes no account of 
its medium, then there is no excuse for the renewal of the 
effort, no palliation for the the idiocy that persists.” 

This is the theory he has evolved from the fullness of his 
experience, strengthening it with argument, embellishing it with 
witticisms, fostering it with much tenderness. He is very proud 
of it as a theory, for it explains many things. He has employed 
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it often for the solace of his friends ; perhaps this is the reason 
that now, when he is in dire need of it himself, it seems a trifle 
threadbare and tarnished. It does not account for the fact that 
in his moment of supreme security a foolish act has left him 
naked in the presence of his enemies; nor does it bring the 
peace that passeth understanding with the promptness and com- 
pleteness he could wish. He keeps on stating and restating it 
however, with patient elaboration, and when he feels that his 
mind is sufficiently saturated with it he goes to bed. For a long 
time he does not sleep because one face peers at him constantly. 
The more tightly he closes his eyes the more distinctly he sees 
it. As the gray dawn begins to filter through the closed blinds 
he loses the vision only to clasp it in another form—he dreams 
that she, from the brink of some imperfectly defined but instant 
peril, stretches her arms toward him for help. When he awakes 
the dream lingers with him ; he sees the face even more clearly 
than in his sleep, and it wears a tender, wistful, beseeching look 
that melts him though he knows it is only the hallucination of a 
fevered brain. 

As he renews his grasp on material surroundings he remem- 
bers what day it is, and that she is to receive. He had intended 
calling there, and on other friends, but now he can not go there, 
and he has no heart for other visits. The day, which was to 
have been a festival, is to be only a penance. It stretches 
before him in profitless eternity ; he wonders how he shall get 
through it. After breakfast he goes out for a stroll, to escape 
from himself and the weary perspective of the twenty-four hours. 
It is a perfect day, but he is not aware of it. He wanders about 
idly, lost in a town where every other man he meets is an 
acquaintance ; met at every turn by the conventional greeting, 
‘‘A Happy New Year.” What a mockery it is, and how he longs 
to strangle the complacent idiots who fling it at him. He passes 
a florist’s shop and the idea of sending her some flowers comes 
to him. He had intended sending her a more pretentious offer- 
ing, but that is impossible now. The flowers, he thinks, are an 
inspiration. They will express everything and nothing. His 
regret, his contrition, the conventional formality of the season, 
just as she chooses to take them; an empty compliment or a 
mute appeal for peace. He goes in, selects some white roses, 
throws down his card and gives the address. The girl who waits 
upon him is disposed to be communicative. She laughs and 
says: 

‘‘ We have only sent six boxes of roses out there this morn- 
ing and these are to go,” pointing to a box of American Beauties 
on the counter. 
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He thinks the girl is decidedly fresh and wonders why trades- 
people are always so familiar and curious. He looks at the red 
roses which seem to flush and glow with triumph, and beside 
their warm, sensuous beauty his pallid symbol of contrition seems 
to pale and shrink. He remembers that he has always hated 
American Beauties because of their size and their flaunting 
gaudiness. 

The day grows so formidable to him that he decides to obey the 
custom of the time and go calling. He has committed an act 
of folly, but that is no reason for his dwelling apart in a morbid 
atmosphere when all the world is making holiday, and there are 
a hundred houses open to him, though one may be closed. He 
experiences considerable relief at this decision, and he starts 
rather early, the sooner to escape from his thoughts. He has 
barely started when it occurs to him that, as they are known to 
be friends, his calling elsewhere without stopping there may 
excite remark, and for several minutes his thoughts revolve 
madly about that suggestion. He puts it resolutely aside, but it 
stays with him. He is not in the least deceived by it ; he knows 
it for the miserable subterfuge it is and despises it accordingly. 
As often as it presents itself he meets it with the celebrated 
rebuke of Christ to Peter, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan,” and, 
through what seems to him an interminable period he condemns 
himself to wander in alien drawing-rooms, where he is recklessly 
affable to persons who, he knows, will impale him the moment 
he retires. He gets but a vague impression of these arid wastes, 
for in his mind’s eye ever, one scene as distinct as the setting of 
a play hangs, shutting out everything else. It is the drawing- 
‘room, in which she is receiving, with its soft, harmonious tints ; 
the woman in faultless toilet that blends perfectly with her sur- 
roundings, the odor of her favorite flowers and the gay crowd 
about her. More than once he has driven past the house ; then 
suddenly, as he finds himself opposite it for the third time, with- 
out stopping to consider or to reason,he calls the number to the 
driver. 

A string of carriages flank the curb where he alights. He is 
more than half inclined to turn back, but some men are coming 
out just as he arrives, and he goes resolutely up the steps. As he 
enters his eyes are fixed upon her where she stands at the farther 
end of the long room, brilliant, gay and careless of his pain ; 
just now amused by some remark of that supercilious Forrester, 
who has always been his particular aversion. It is some- 
time before he is able to reach her, and when at last he pauses 
before her with the meaningless greeting of the day upon his 
lips she does not look at him and merely touches the tips of his 
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fingers. His eyes plead strenuously for a glance. She is impla- 
cable, but she has worn his flowers! Worn them in defiance of 
the fact that her toilet calls imperatively for something different. 
The dead white petals strike a glaring note of discord in an 
cuscmble otherwise faultless, and he knows that she, whose 
taste 1s unfailing, has sacrificed an effect to wear them. The 
discovery dazzles him, but it restores the equilibrium of the 
universe. He does not linger. He wants to get out into the 
air. As he goes down the steps he meets a man coming in and, 
without waiting for the inevitable ‘‘ Happy New Year,” he calls 
gaily, ‘*The same to you, old fellow,” and springs into the 
carriage. 

‘* Fool! fool!” he mutters ashe rolls away. Yet to his ear, 
newly attuned, there is music in the querulous chirp of the 
English sparrows, and the air is wine. He notices for the first 
time that the sun is shining. The snow lies soft and thick upon 
the branches that meet in lingering perspective over his head, 
and the last rays of the sun convert them into a glittering arch of 
triumph through which he rides a conqueror, contemptuous, but 
elate. 

The reception is over, the lights are out, and the white roses, 
their mission accomplished, are thrown aside to wither. Before 
her bed-room fire, in dressing-gown and slippers, she sits review- 
ing the day, or rather one trivial incident for which it furnished 
the pretext. Of the many callers who have flitted through her 
drawing-room, filling it with gay laughter and idle chaff, she 
remembers but one—a man who came into her presence with 
meek and chastened aspect, begging mutely for the glance she 
withheld—came in a suppliant and went out a sovereign. She 
is trying to think now how it all happened. She recalls, with 
poignant self-contempt, the perturbation of the night before. 
How she had sunk, as one crushed, into the deep hollow of the 
chair from which she had risen to dismiss him, protesting with 
all her soul against that act of his which had left an acute sense 
of bereavement behind it ; harassed because she could not tell 
just how far she had invited the catastrophe, and hurt that he 
should so lightly fling aside a friendship she prized. But this 
ruthlessness, was it not of the sex? How had she dared 
believe that he was different from the rest? She could see now 
that she had made an exception of him, and this opening of the 
old wound, this new ache of isolation, were the price of her 
folly. She could only realize what a place he had come to fill 
in her life now that it was necessary to send him forth forever ; 
but it was the only way. She could see that. Amid the con- 
fused distress that weighed her down, only one thing was quite 
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clear to her. She must never see him again. She had thought 
it was impossible for her to love any man after all that had come 
to her; she was not so sure of this now, and the only safe 
measure was retreat. 

Nothing should induce her to traverse that old road again. 
She knew every inch of it; the long, exhausting prelude of 
attack and defense ; the delirium of surrender that was predes- 
tined; the slow realization of disappointment, in which one 
fights against reason and evidence, clinging to the tattered frag- 
ments of illusion with a piteous protest against the inevitable ; 
the satiety of accomplished destiny which is so closely related 
to aversion, and ever after as long as they lived the immitigable 
friction of dissimilar temperaments, for never again could she 
brave that gate of hell that led to freedom. No, she could 
never repeat that experience ; the very possibility of it sickened 
her and filled her with infinite weariness. She would never sce 
him again. If he came she would be excused. But if he should 
not come ? To wreak, in some slight degree, her own sufferings 
upon him would be a dismal consolation, but to lack the oppor- 
tunity to do so, that would be intolerable. 

Her sleep had been only a sort of numbing of the pain, and 
she had recalled, on waking in the morning, the programme of 
the day with an oppressive sense of fatigue. The first thought 
that had come to her was that he would not be at her reception, 
and, perhaps, it was not singular that it was followed imme- 
diately by the same suggestion that had occurred to him. It 
would be better for him to come than to excite remark, and in 
the presence of numbers there was safety. If he came in the 
midst of a crowd, that would enable her to convey her 
displeasure without giving him a chance to defend himself. As 
the day wore on one question was ever on her lips; all avenues 
of thought were blocked with it. Would he come ? 

And yet nothing could have been stronger than her resolu- 
tion of the night before ; that stood firm, even though she had 
watched for his coming through that interminable afternoon with 
passionate impatience. She is wondering now what demon of 
perversity had induced her to return, after having descended to 
the drawing-room, and exchange the red roses for the white 
ones, knowing as she did that they completely spoiled the effect 
of her toilet. Then she assures herself that she did not expect 
him to come; that his coming under the circumstances was 
unpardonable. To-morrow, any other day, it would have been 
different ; she would have been fortified against him. In coming 
to her in that moment of weakness he had acted without 
mercy ; but that again was of the sex. 
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She has no theory upon which to feed in the hour of trial, 
and God, who has given her much, has denied her reason ; so it 
is not singular that she is unable to separate the race instinct 
from the individual who represents it, and that she holds him 
personally responsible for the acute torment of the last twenty- 
four hours. Now, that she knows he loves her, the old regret, 
the old resentment rise against him. The waves of memory, 
salt and brackish, but potent and pitiless, sweep over her and 
wash her out to sea. She feels herself drifting, and she knows 
where it will all end. She knows that he will come to-morrow 
and that she will not be excused. That, not to-morrow, per- 
haps, but ultimately, she will grant his wish and that together 
they will enter the fool’s paradise whose exit gives upon the gray 
world of the attained. The theory which he had so elaborately 
wrought out beats through her consciousness, unreasoned, 
unformulated, a whirling chaos of regret and protest. She 
feels that she has nothing to learn, nothing to gain ; she knows 
that she has been condemned to tread again the unprofitable 
round when neither the glamour nor the mystery of passion, 
only its momentum, remains, and, lacking the polemic resources 
upon which he had leaned for support ——— she cries. 


D. Higbee. 


THE COTTONWOOD. 


HI boughs of the cottonwood bend and sway 
Like shadowy forms in the waning light, 

And many a trick doth Fancy play, 

As she weaves of the leaves :—a belted knight, 
A hob'ling dame and a nun on her knees, 

A king and a clown and a sexton grim, 
Till the motley procession, moved by the breeze, 

Passes away in the twilight dim. 


The boughs of the cottonwood sway and bend 
Like harp-strings touched by an unseen hand, 
And voices in mystical melody blend 
Like music blown from a far-off land ; 
Then faint in the gloaming the echo dies 
Into sweet silence with tenderness filled, 
Like a balm of peace on my heart it lies, 
And the troublous passions of day are stilled. 


Cora Chase Walsh. 
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T is not well to touch with too strong a hand 
} the fancies of childhood or the fallacies of 

maturer years. Dreams, half impalpable, 
come to the peoples in their progress through 

the centuries. Touch one of them rudely- 
you break the wing of a butterfly ; you have 
lost a thing of beauty, and the sheen of its 
down becomes a dull blot on your hand. It is like a philippic 
against a young virgin—it may be true, but the doubt of her is 
the mark of ruin on her brow, and a shadow on the soul of him 
who utters it. Let us be content to love, to trust, to dream. 
When the sun shines we may enjoy his blessed light without 
saying that he is not a luminous body; and when the moon 
smiles we need not make the night less glorious by contending 
that, after all, she is only a green cheese. Sentiment is the soul 
of civilization ; the reminiscence of its childhood, the incentive 

to its better, stronger, higher and purer growth. 

So, almost by instinct, there comes to every people the idea 
of a festival ; a time when we should feast and give presents, 
and make each other happy; a time when feuds should cease 
and families be closer bound together; a time when poverty 
shall be the gainer from the bounty of the rich, when the servant 
shall claim precedence of the master, when the maid shall be 
wooed and won, and the man made happy in the winning of her 
—a year of jubilee, as it were, where every bondsman is made 
free, and every debtor is forgiven; when the land rests, the oxen 
are stalled, and the people make merry in their homes, for to 
land and man and beast comes the benison of the Almighty. 

To be too coldly historical in treating of these festivals takes 
from the subject all its delicacy. It brushes the down from the 
butterfly’s wing. To say that the Saturnalia of the Romans 
was the same as our Christmas would shock many good souls 
who associate the Latin word with license and with most 
ungodly desecration. Yet behind them both is the same mean- 
ing, and, by some strange perversion of our common instincts, 
the same excesses mark them both. The women who wept by 
the waters of Byblos for the dead Adonis, and made the cedars 
tremble with their rejoicing when he awoke, voiced the same 
sentiment as did the stern-faced priestesses, when, in the snow- 
capped hills of Norway, they mourned for blue-eyed Balder, 
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and rejoiced when Easter came. The Egyptian Horus, born of 
Isis and Osiris, symbolized the same idea as the holly and the 
mistletoe of the Druids. To all mankind comes the idea of a 
savior and a deliverer; all people feel their need of such, and 
inake rejoicing at his coming. It was so in ancient Egypt, it 
was so in Peru, and Yucatan, and Mexico, and everywhere the 
cross was taken as a symbol of his coming. That symbol has 
been found upon the Runic stones left by the Druids, upon the 
carven columns of Egyptian workmanship, and in the buried 
temples of Peru and Yucatan. Nature has placed it on the 
Rocky Mountains, where it can be seen in snow drifts many 
miles away. 

The cross is a universal symbol, and ‘* Xmas,” as Christmas 
is now usually called, is an institution which the greater part of 
the world observes. In Australia as in Iceland, in Hindostan 
as in Mexico, the Christ-child and the manger at Bethlehem 
receive due reverence, and the star in the East which the 
shepherds followed shines over the ice of the North and the 
vernal vegetation of the South with equal luster, and with the 
same cheering portent of a great and glorious immortality. The 
holly and the mistletoe know no seasons, and the heart of the 
\nglo-Saxon is the same in every latitude. That conquering 
race—that supreme race of all the world’s peoples—carries 
Christmas in its heart, and carries it from pole to pole. When 
it is Christmas in Sweden it is Christmas in the Sandwich Islands. 
Though the churches in Greenland be buried in snowdrifts, and 
the chapels in Natal be redolent of roses, yet, on the same day, 
and in the same way, the coming of the Christ is celebrated. 
He was the World Christ, not the Christ of Palestine. Though 
a Jew, he came unto the Gentiles, and the world can not forget 
him. 

Schiller puts into the hymn of Thekla the expression: ‘‘I 
have known the bright gleam—I have lived and loved.” Life is 
indeed a gleam—a flash—it begins and ends so quickly. But to 
have made it a ‘‘ bright gleam” we must have loved. And the 
earthly life of Jesus, who loved the world and suffered for its 
people, must have been a ‘‘bright gleam,” even to the anointed 
Christ, with all his trials and his human hindrances.  ‘‘ Now, 
Holy One, take your child back to yourself,” says Thekla. It 
could be said by Christ to the Father: ‘‘I have lived and loved, 
now take me back to your bosom.” And his coming to the 
world in the manger at Bethlehem, and his ascension to heaven 
from the mountain, have been the inspiration of poets and the 
burden of philosophy for more than eighteen hundred years. 

That Christmas is a Christian institution, it is folly for 
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any one to argue. Its Yule log and its holly, its mistletoe 
and its merriment, belong to a state of things which existed long 
before the advent of the Christ at Bethlehem. And wherever 
over the earth the Anglo-Saxon goes he carries his Christmas 
with him, not as a matter of religion but as a heritage from his 
barbarian ancestors. He is really the custodian of Christmas. 
He may understand thoroughly that there is no such festival 
commanded in his Bible, but he keeps it everywhere. As the 
divine Jean Paul says : 

‘«Tf it be pain to us to love and at the same time to contra- 
dict, to refuse with the head what the heart grants, it is all the 
sweeter to us to find ourselves and our faith transplanted for- 
ward in a younger being. Life is then a beautiful night, in 
which not one star goes down but another rises in its place.” 

And so this person, wherever he may be, hands down to his 
children the traditions of a Christmas about whose authenticity 
he doubts. Whenever the Christ was born should be to usa 
season of love and rejoicing, and as we have fixed upon the 
time, he celebrates it with an enthusiasm coupled with some 
Anglo-Saxon obstinacy. 

For, be it understood, there is a deep significance in the way 
we write the word Christmas—we put it ‘‘X mas.” Christ was 
not crucified upon a cross of that shape, although some of 
the saints were. It is a Saint Andrew's cross. Nor would we 
celebrate the crucifixion with rejoicing. In sorrow, in sackcloth 
and ashes, do we deplore that most tragic event of all the 
recorded incidents in the history of the world. It is not the 
celebration of the cross but of the Christos, the new-born, the 
Anointed One, the Savior, the Lamb of God who is to take away 
the sins of the world. 

Seasons change, and each one brings new significance to the 
mind of man. The green slopes of spring upon which lambs 
are playing is an object lesson to the philosopher and the poet. 
The summer is an open book, and the dropping leaves ol 
autumn are notes in Nature’s most melancholy threnody. 
Winter is desolation—death, pure and simple. The sun has 
departed to the far South ; the snows chill the earth and the 
bright stars glisten like icicles in the frosty sky. Day by day 
the shadows lengthen as the greater light withdraws himself 
farther and farther from us. But at last the time comes when 
he pauses—it is the winter solstice ; and for three days he seems 
to hang uncertain in the sky. On the third day he begins his 
journey back to Northern lands. Then is the season of rejoic- 
ing, then is the time to make merry, to give each other gifts, to 
laugh, to feast—then is Christmas. 
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With this idea in view, and with a wise knowledge of the | 
human mind, old Mother Church did sapiently in fixing this day 
for the natalday of Jesus. The day was celebrated as a feast 
by the wild tribes of Northern Europe. It was an arrow of 
mistletoe that slew the blue-eyed Balder, the young god of the 
Vikings. The white tusks of a boar tore the whiter flesh of the 
beautiful Adonis. The mistletoe grows greenest and the holly 
berries redder when the earth is hard with frost ; the rough 
wild boar was a fit emblem of the North wind, and his sharp 
tusks of the penetrating chill of winter. So at the winter 
solstice the Arch-Druid assembled his brethren and convoked the 
bards, that they might adore a Savior who would bruise the 
serpent’s head, that ‘‘seed time and harvest should not fail.” 
Even from a broken tablet of Assyrian times we learn how 
Ishtar descended below the earth, and men and herds—even the 
gods themselves—languished while she was in the under world. 
On her return her robes and jewels were restored to her month 
by month until at the seventh month she wore the golden crown 
of Summer. 

The death of Nature and her slow return to life is an Aryan 
myth as universal as the Aryans themselves, and among the 
Northern nations it has become so firmly wedded to the idea of 
the Christ-child and the star of Bethlehem, that to dissolve the 
union would be taking the heart from out a living man. The 
time is never changed for its observance. Though south of the 
equator the date is in the very heart of summer ; the wandering 
Norseman celebrates it dreaming of the long darkness at Stock- 
holm, and the Canadian longing for the ice-palaces of Montreal. 
In Chili, in Australia, in Natal and Southern India and 
Ceylon and the Sandwich Isles, the day is the same day, and the 
same sweet gladness fills the hearts of those who love it. 

But a truce to this philosophy: Christmas is still Christmas ; 
let it be known as such and celebrated with the old spirit and 
the old customs, though many of them would be more honored 
by their breach than their observance. Let the old people 
smile as they endure the pranks and antics of their younglings. 
Let us put a little oil of joy upon our rusty tempers; let us stuff 
our ears with cotton that we may not hear the cannon-crackers, 
and put a clamp upon our nostrils that we may not smell the 
powder, and doze the time away before the after-dinner fireside 
where the Roman candles dare not pour their wrathful fire upon 
our hairless crowns. Ah! to have been young once should be 
to each of us a liberal education. Let us hope that we have 
learned much and forgotten much—let us be now ready to for- 
give much and love much more than we need forgive. 
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Yes, it is indeed a season both of memory and forgetfulness ; 
and the smile that breaks the cheeks up into dimples too often 
finds a tear ready to fill each rounded cup, and flow beyond the 
brim. It is a strange perversity of the spirit that always makes 
some one sorrowful memory come and sit with us at the feast, 
when we would have none but pleasant recollections there. 
And still more perverse is this unbidden guest, since it w7// take 
the chiefest seat and will not be driven to the closet where we 
keep our skeletons. But no doubt it is a divine provision, well 
meant for us, just as the deep frost opens the ground that it may 
better drink the soft showers of April when they come. And 
sometimes, too, sad memories are very sweet; surely some of 
them bring to us the purest and the holiest moments of our 
lives. And if at this Christmas feast one of us should 


“Sigh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 


he can also say with Richter: ‘‘ God be thanked, that in reality 
there is no such craving and asking eye directed upwards to 
heaven to which death will not one day bring an answer!” 

And it is perhaps better, therefore, not to do battle with our 
memories; let them come trooping as they will—the sad beside 
the joyous—and in God’s name and the name of the Man of 
Sorrow, let them all be welcome. If the tear shall chase 
the smile, let them mingle. The cup of life can hold them 
both, and, mayhap, taste the sweeter for it. Some day the 
tear may come again unbidden when there is no smile. Some 
day the tear may come not when we bid it, and the dry eyes 
may turn inward on the soul and burn it to the core. God 
knows. 

But though sad memories be welcomed, yet there should be 
no harsh ones seated at the feast—no good angel sent them, and 
this is no time or place for such. Tears as well as laughter may 
be well found around the Christmas board, but any thought of ill 
toward any of God’s creatures isa desecration there. If one has 
wronged you or yours go elsewhere to think of it. If your ene- 
my has brought you a crust and a cup of water, as you 
partake of it, let it be a holy communion with all good spirits and 
all good thoughts, partaken of reverently and humbly, with all 
faith in the Father, and trusting your cause to the strong hand 
of the Lion of the tribe of Judah. Upon such a meal the star 
in the East will shine softly as it did upon the manger, and sages 
will come to it with gold and myrrh and frankincense. And 
the angel choir will sing above it as you eat. 

But while it is well to be forgetful, it is not well to be too 
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forgetful. Perhaps you are not the one to whom has been 
allotted that poor cup of water and that crust of bread. Let us 
hope you are not and you never may be. But to many a 
worthy man such dispensation of the sorrows in this world has 
been awarded. Perhaps to many it has been worse, without 
fault of theirs. It may be that hungry children crouch around a 
fireless hearth and eye that single crust with wolfish glare. 
Before that, philosophy is powerless and the bells in the church 
steeples are dumb. Their glad chimes may be heard by the 
banker and the merchant ; the solemn elder and the dapper 
deacon may hasten to the house of God. The choir will chant, 
and the plate be passed, and the Christmas tree be displayed, and 
the well fed priest tell of God’s mercies and give thanks for 
them in flowing sentences ; you may believe that you hear the 
rustle of angels’ wings——and possibly you do—but as this brooding 
man watches his shivering brats devour that crust, the devil stands 
by his side and makes a hell of his heart. You may be sure that 
Satan never forgets, and he will make more converts from 
that poor crust of bread in one day than all your missionary 
money can buy in the slums of China, and the squalid hovels of 
Africa. The church bells are dumb to the heart of that father 
because the whisper of the devil drowns them. If you forget, 
he will not forget; he sits there a possible murderer, contempla- 
ting those children who are possible beggars and thieves and 
maybe worse. 

It is indeed not well for you to forget, especially if you be a 
man of wealth. For there are hundreds of such households in 
our country, and they constitute what is really our ‘‘dangerous 
class." The blatant anarchist and the sophistical socialist are 
more noisy—the froth of the beer they drink gradually takes the 
place of their brains—-but they are not dangerous in a free 
country ; and, when it becomes needful, the honest working- 
man will strike them down with his hammer, and use their 
dynamite for blasting the coal and iron of the land. So long as 
he is content, he is the body guard of our Constitution and the 
defender of our laws. But when without fault of his, he sits 
on Christmas morning and watches his children scramble for a 
coldcrumb ona bare floor, he has as little faith in the love of Christ 
as he has in the avatars of Vishnu, and he becomes a dangerous 
man through your forgetfulness and mine. A scrap or two 
of coal, a little meat from the butcher's, a loaf of bread from 
the baker, would make a new man of him if given with a grasp 
of the hand and a kind word and no offensive airs which make 
him feel himself a pauper. But if you let him brood over his 
sorrows, and chafe because other men are prosperous and he is 
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poor, if you let his children starve while what you waste would 
keep them ten times over, he and they will recognize nature's 
first law and protect themselves, honestly if they can—other- 
wise if they must. 

This lesson of charity has been told so often that it has 
become tiresome to very inany good people, and they refuse to 
read more, or listen to more, of it than the introduction. It 
can not be written or preached too often. ‘* Organized 
charity” rarely reaches any except the professional beggar and 
the criminal already beyond reformation, and the very people 
who will keep the prison cell of a black-hearted felon crowded 
with flowers and delicacies rarely care to set foot on the 
threshold of a starving workingman. All such must be helped 
by individual effort, and what is done must be done kindly, pru- 
dently and with good judgment. You and I should not forget 
to do it. 

But I am not writing a jeremiad nor an essay on the labor- 
ing man. Though were there not some shadows in the picture 
the lights of it would show upon the canvas asa dingy blur. There 
are lights to most of us in every thought of Christmas—lights as 
tender as the moonlight, as severely pure as starlight is. The 
shadows should only bring them out the more and not obscure 
them. Even when the star rested over the house where Christ 
was born, the house was but a stable; and the magi who came 
bringing precious gifts found the Lord and Master of the world 
cradled in a manger. Surely there were shadows there ; and 
when we come bringing presents to each other and the warm 
fire gives cheerful welcome and the hand-clasp is close and the 
hanging mistletoe gives even sweeter consolation ; when the 
blush on maiden cheeks is wakened by a lover's glance and all 
the house is shaken by the shouts of happy children, shadows 
come and flit among us in the early morning hours, and mingle 
with the fire's faint flickerings at night. So if I put shadows in 
this sermon as I write it, they are kindly shadows not born of 
aught but love, and not to frighten even children with.  Christ- 
mas is children’s day of all the year. 

To speak of all the various Christmas customs here would 
make too long 
this magazine. Among all peoples the English and the Ger- 
mans have been most zealous in their strict observance of the 
day. Not strict in any severe sense, but just the contrary. To 
them it was, and is, a time for every innocent amusement. To 
the English, for some church going, it is true, but much more of 
plum pudding and ‘‘ snap-dragon,” and whist at night, followed 
by a ‘‘ jolly good bowl of punch.” To the German there was 
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also the same amount of church going, the Christmas tree with 
the gifts of old Kriss Kringle onit, and a day about the fireside 
with frau and children, friend and pipe, about him, and all the 
world else without his doors, save wanderers and carol-singers, 
who were ever welcome. With both peoples the heart was open 
in this most gracious season of the year; the cattle were fed a 
double portion, the servants came to be sharers of the good 
cheer their masters had, the wayfarer found a seat by the fire- 
side, with meat and drink and hearty handgrasp—the hand was 
never clenched on Christmas day, except to grasp another's 
hand in friendly greeting. 

These two peoples have furnished us our traditions of Christ- 
mas, and what we have known of the poetry and sentiment 
attaching to it is entirely due to them. And strangely enough 
the two most exquisite pictures of this most poetic season have 
been done in prose by two men not at all alike. The man or 
woman who has never read the ** Bracebridge Hall” of Washing- 
ton Irving should never rest until the reading of it has been 
done—not once nor twice nor three times but many times. 
And after that the Christmas stay of Mr. Pickwick at old man 
Wardle’s can not be omitted. In both of these the English 
country life, the customs of the season, the traditions of the 
people have been preserved like precious gems in amber. From 
both of them the reader finds an exquisite delight in rhythmic 
prose, in lucid narrative, in information which is free from 
pedantry. But Irving, as was right for him, was careful and 
prudent as became a stranger who described the home-life of his 
host, and as became an essayist who sought literary excellence 
above all things. Refined and gentle, with just a dash of 
poetry in it here and there, his essay easily became a classic of 
the English language. It is a model of rhetoric, an apotheosis of 
gentlemanly genius. Inthe work of Dickens we find a broader, 
and somewhat coarser, sketch, due to his better information and 
his fuller freedom. He wrote, as a novelist, of matters which 
he understood thoroughly, and, having to describe fictitious 
personages, he allowed himself a license which Irving would not 
dare to take. The work of Charles Dickens was done by the 
Shakespeare of novelists; that of Washington Irving by the 
Shelley of essayists. Both are perfect in their way. 

Of one Christmas custom I may speak in closing—the giv- 
ing of gifts. Major Henry T. Stanton, has with a most delicate 
sentiment, put in verse an idea pertaining to it, which is printed 
in this issue. The poet is not to be compared to the essayist. 
He speaks from another rostrum to another audience, and those 
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who seek will find in his lines something which I would like to 
say but can not say so well. 

The wise men came to Bethlehem, bringing gifts. _What- 
ever one may think concerning the origin of the festival, this 
incident has fixed itself upon the life of the world, and since 
Christmas became a festival of the church we have been giving 
and receiving gifts upon that day. The children are taught to 
look for them, and many early lessons of self-sacrifice come to 
them from saving that they may have something to present the 
father or the mother. Though it has been carried to excess, yet 
is the spirit of this present giving sweet and holy. Among those 
who need nothing the cost of the present is counted ; among 
those who need much the sacrifice of self is all. The disfigured 
doll, the jack knife with its rivet gone, the fractured marbles, or 
any other worthless bauble which the owner prizes, becomes a 
precious gift among the children of the poor. God will bless 
such gifts,and will remember them. 

And now in this sweet Christmas time it is well that there 
should be a stopping of the daily grind until the New Year comes 
to meet us. May it be a better New Year than the last—not 
that one New Year is better than another—but may it find us 
all better, and more united in the bonds of human kindness. In 


the holidays the great sun has not rested. Step by step he 
comes toward us. There will be snow and ice enough before 


his 


« Azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors, plain and hill.” 


And there is snow and ice enough in our human nature whether 
the wild west wind blows, or the April showers fall. In all phil- 
osophy, in all logic, it seems as if a religion wherein divine love 
kisses the cold heart of winter and makes it redolent of spring 
should find response from all mankind and make them gladly 


bow the knee to Christmas. 
J. Soule Smith. 
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AST Christmas Eve—a year ago— 
[_ with moonlight’s amber on the snow, 
With bright frost-crystals in the air, 
And sledge-bell music everywhere ; 
As we went spinning down the drift : 
‘« Take this,” I said, ‘‘ my Christmas gift — 
Take this, my symbol, pledge, and sign 
Of truth enduring, love divine.” 
And on my sweetheart’s dainty hand, 
I placed a jeweled, golden band. 


I saw the sudden, glad surprise, 

That filled her deep and tender eyes. 

‘*« Next Christmas Eve,” in tremor fine, 

She said, ‘‘ Dear heart, I'll give you mine.” 


In spring, when birds began to mate, 

When earth took on its fecund state, 

And skies grew bluer overhead, 

In sight of God, we two were wed. 

For good or ill, for weal or woe, 

Through sweet, green grass, and over snow, 
We two went down the olden way, 

Across the drift of life’s new day. 


Last night—ah! that was Christmas Eve— 
How soon our happy moments leave—— 
Within her chamber's shadowed light, 

I kissed her cheek so soft and white, 

And thenshe said: ‘‘A year ago, 

When we were speeding o'er the snow, 
Beneath the moonlight, in your sledge, 
You gave me, love, your tender pledge—” 
Then from her side, the drape she raised, 
And as upon her babe she gazed, 

With voice more gentle, more divine, 

She said: ‘‘and here, dear love, is mine.” 


Henry 7. Stanton. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HE seance for the purpose of gratifying idle 
curiosity on the part of the subjects and for 
affording semi-serious experimenting on the 
part of the operator partook in no wise of 
the solemn nature of that midnight scene in 
Dr. Romney’s home. Instead of grief, awe, 
and trust, reigned merriment, curiosity and 
admiration. Of course there was much 
laughing and shuddering, persuading and 
demurring, before a first immolation to 
science could be decided upon—a result 
obtained at last only by casting lots. Miss 
Pettibone was the rueful victim. 

Before relating what followed it may 
lessen the tension upon credulity to call at- 
tention to the authoritative statement that 
‘*the cause of subordination does not reside in an especial 
strength on the part of the hypnotizer, but in the subjective 
feeling of subordination on the part of the hypnotized,” and then 
remind you that Philip Herrick was a mysterious exile, shadowed 
by a mysterious crime, unmasked from a mysterious position 
connived at by the superintendent of an insane asylum, and that, 
openly and masterfully, he wielded a mysterious influence over 
the most inexplicable and incomprehensible of children. Qac 
voules-vous ? 

With the most solemn and awe-inspiring presence he could 
command, Dr. Herrick removed a diamond ring from Miss 
Pettibone’s finger and held it before her eyes at a straining angle. 
He gently insisted upon a fixed gaze and concentration of 
thought. After a few minutes—three or four, perhaps—her 
eyelids drooped . . closed fast. He assured her she could 
not open them ; she tried and failed. He told her she was 
dumb and could not pronounce her own name ; her lips moved, 
but no sound escaped them. 

‘*You hear music,” he declared boldly ; but she laughingly 
shook her head in denial—which was a relief to all present, and 
the general stir caused her to open her eyes. She yawned and 
said she was ‘‘awfully sleepy,” but, discovering their visitor, 
began a confused apology which ended in a merry laugh as she 
suddenly remembered all. Philip was sorry to have had the 
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spell broken so soon, for Miss Pettibone showed a high degree 
of ‘*suggestibility”” and might have been carried through all the 
stages of hypnosis if the surroundings had been kept favorable. 

When order was restored Isabel was the voluntary and eager 
applicant. After five minutes unflinching regard of the bright 
object before her, her eyes remained as wide-open and awake as 
at the beginning. He flashed the diamond in a rapidly revolv- 
ing circle in order to produce extreme fatigue of the eyes, but 
still without success. He discarded the ring and placed himself 
in front of her. He raised his hands and moved them down- 
wards with open palms as slightly removed as possible not to 
touch her face. Each downward stroke ended in a wide sweep 
of his outstretched arms which continued in an upward curve 
over her head, to be repeated ad /7bztum, always with palms 
toward her. After a patient continuation of this monotonous 
movement for ten minutes or thereabouts, her eyes closed and 
her head sank against the luxurious rest at the back of her chair. 
She was a most comfortable picture of slumber, and the girls 
held their breaths in anxiety lest she should snore. 

‘*Are you asleep?” Dr. Herrick asked in a voice so soft, so 
soothing, so gentle that an infant would not have been disturbed 
thereby. 

‘«Yes,” she replied, with incongruity unappreciated by her- 
self, but which necessitated a warning look to suppress the 
amusement of the audience. 

‘«Sound asleep ?” he persisted. 

‘« What is your favorite pet ?” 

‘A dog—a dear little fleecy-white poodle !” 

‘‘That is fortunate. Here is just such a one, sent you by 
Dr. Romney. Dot tied a blue ribbon around his neck after 
giving him a rose-bath, so he is all ready to be coddled and 
kissed and cooed over. Let ussee if he really pleases you.” He 
put a sofa-cushion in her arms, and she sent her audience into 
convulsions in less than a minute. There was no resisting the 
absurdity of the thing and they laughed aloud in spite of Dr. 
Herrick’s remonstrance. Bell slept on peacefully, however, 
with the cushion hugged up in her arms. 

‘‘What have you got there ?” he demanded sharply. ‘‘ Why, 
it is a hideous black dog!” 

She flung the cushion from her and sprang out of the chair. 
The girls screamed and she opened her eyes in fright. 

‘«Sit down instantly,” Dr. Herrick commanded. ‘‘We 
were only teasing you; there is neither black dog nor white 
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poodle in your arms—only a sofa pillow ; open your eyes and 
see for yourself.” 

She stared at the cushion, gazed about the room, and after 
a moment demanded in a wide-awake voice, ‘‘Have I been 
asleep ? Have I done anything very stupid or ridiculous ?” She 
had plenty of eager informants, and the merriment was at its 
heigl when Dr. Romney arrived. A half hour was consumed 
in explanations and raillery, then the third experiment was 
made—both for Dr. Romney’s benefit and because the two first 
victims demanded it. 

Merrie Bayard waltzed to the chair, wriggled down into it 
comfortably, and smiled up at Dr. Herrick. She interrupted 
her own seance with movements, ejaculations and grimaces, and 
he soon gave her up in despair. She 
triumphed over Bel and Margaret Pet- 
tibone because of her superior will- 
power ; but they received the explana- 
tion cynically and appealed to Dr. 
Herrick who of course was not impolitic 
enough to give the true reason and, 
therefore, was driven to accounting for 
it on the grounds of deficiency of rap- 
port between the operator and_ his 
subject. With lively but not ill-bred 
insinuations it was intimated that no 
such obstacle was likely to be encount- 
"___ered in hypnotizing Miss Dudley, and 
~ Helen was fairly dragged to the chair 
despite the pleading resistance of voice, 
eyes, and attitude. 

‘‘Why, I believe she is afraid!” cried Merrie Bayard scorn- 
fully. Miss Pettibone raised her eyebrows, and Bel entreated. 
Mrs. Hewitt was interested in the new science, Mr Hewitt was 
enjoying the frolic, and Dr. Romney had no wish that Miss 
Dudley should be spared. In the moment of despair Sam came 
to her rescue. 

‘¢See if you can hypnotize me,” he said with boyish swag- 
ger. 

Philip soon realized that he had a difficult subject in hand as 
well as a disagreeable task to perform. His whole nature was 
antagonistic to the boy, and he felt no desire to overcome it. 
He tried the ring, then the mesmeric passes, then various 
other methods and devices—all to no purpose. The affair 
became interesting. He recognized that the resistance did not 
come from lack of concentration of thought, fixity of gaze, or 
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any visible obstacle opposed to hypnotism, but from a secret 
personal defiance. He determined to conquer the youngster, 
and his smile at the moment was interesting but inscrutable. 

He extended his hands, drew Sam from the chair, and stood 
gazing into his eyes. This put the boy on his mettle and he 
returned the look unflinchingly. Herrick moved backward, 
slowly and without apparent motive; Sam followed. They 
made a zig-zag tour of the room, Philip smiling teasingly 
into the boy’s eyes, and the boy staring back defiantly into his. 

‘‘T hardly think you could let go of my hands now if you 
wished,” he observed in a tone of uncertainty. Sam laugned 
scornfully and folded his arms across his breast. . . . ‘‘At 
least it would be hardly safe for you to follow me, now that Ino 
longer lead you. . . You might stumble over that hassock 
lying immediately in front of you.” . . There was a moment's 
hesitancy in which Sam tried to lower his eyes to the range of a 
possible hassock: but unable to assure himself he advanced 
boldly. making a hardly perceptible detour. . . . ‘* That 
was skillfully done, but unless you stop right where you are you 
will certainly fall into that tub of water.” . . The boy’s face 
worked angrily, but he plunged ahead and came down flounder- 
ingly. Dr. Romney prevented an outburst of laughter at Sam- 
mie’s imaginary mishap, and Philip speedily regained the 
hazarded advantage by clasping in his the hands outstretched for 
help. 

‘If I'd been watching where I was going I shouldn't have 
fallen,” Sam grumbled, and Dr. Herrick suspected that his sub- 
ject was half conscious of his condition, even though deceived 
as to his surroundings. 

‘‘Take warning, then, and don’t run into that stone 
wall. . . . There, that is better ; you may be able to climb 
it, even if you can’t go through it. . . . Try again 
get a foot-hold in that crevice and spring up to the 
top. .  .  . Bah! you certainly don’t know who is 
on the other side or you would make more of an effort than 
that. . . . Tl wager that Dot will get there before you 
do . . what did I tell you? There sheis. . . . Tell 
her quickly what you want to say, for somebody is coming.” 

Sam looked sheepish and embarrassed, but evidently had 
something on his mind; and the steady, masterful eyes into 
which he was staring having been transformed into a stone wall, 
on top of which was perched his little sweetheart, he pleaded 
with them boyishly: ‘<I have been trying ever so long to tell 
vou, Dot, that I think it is a beastly shame the way people 
treat boys; they think we haven't any sense about some things. 
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I know my mind just as well as that blond Dutchman over at 
the asylum ’—dismay was in every countenance save Philip’s— 
‘‘and I know how to love as furiously as he or any other 
fellow ; and while it may be a little previous, I think I'd_ better 
ask you now, while I’ve got the chance, if you won't marry me 
when we both are done with school. I'll study hard enough 
to injure my mind just a little if you would like me better that 
way.” 

This was too much for already overstrained self-control, and 
Sam glared fiercely at the shrieking, gyrating crowd about him. 
It was not the proper scientific awakening ; but the spell was 
broken, and Philip knew that it would be useless to attempt to 
re-hypnotize him in his present angry, resentful mood. Besides, it 
made little difference; the suggestions had not been exciting 
ones, only irritating, and Philip rather enjoyed the prospects of 
the boy’s animosity. 

Before a’ second attack could be made upon Helen, Dr. 
Herrick begged to be excused from further experimenting that 
evening and promised as many future seances as they might 
desire. It was evident he had put too great a strain upon him- 
self for a first general effort, and all were profusely apologetic 
for their selfishness. <A light lunch was served, and Mrs. 


Hewitt did all in her hospitable power to repair at least the 
physical damage done their guest. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HETHER it was the intense heat that 
made our misanthrope philosophical or 
the influence of the Hewitt girls, the fact 
remains that Dr. Herrick had a very 
good time from the middle of July to the 
latter part of August. He had never 
before tried a summer in so southerly a 
latitude, and though the thermometer 
-ranged very little higher than he had 
been accustomed to, it maintained that 
height more uniformly, and he soon be- 
gan to appreciate the ethics of mental 

coolness as understood by the native Southerners. Bel and her 
friends were a group worthy of emulation. No sprints of energy 
or emotional outbursts marringly rippled their placidity ; they 
clothed themselves in the sheerest and most unencumbering 
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draperies, and met their inner cravings with fruits and ices. The 
only excitement admitted into their lives—and even that had 
srown rather soothing than otherwise since the novelty had worn 
off—was Dr. Herrick’s extraordinary power. True, his utter 
inability to gain any control over Helen occasioned brain-waves 
of wonder now and then, but the fact itself was interesting 
cnough without any curious surmising; and, besides, they did 
uot care to mar his generously indiscriminate visits with embar- 
rassing personalities. 

What time was left from his professional duties he divided 
pretty equally with them and Dot. The latter, with her whimsical 
nature and tangled tongue, was an inexhaustible source of interest 
and amusement to him, aside from the keener and more indefin- 
able emotion awakened by her complete subjection to his will. 
His frequent and varied experimenting with not only the Hewitts, 
but with other neighbors, as well as with the officers, employes, 
and patients of the asylum, had demonstrated on the one hand 
that he possessed extraordinary hypnotic ability, natural and 
acquired, and on the other that his influence in no other case 
was comparable to that wielded over Dot. Dr. Romney gravely 
recognized the fact, but could do nothing to alter its existence. 
While he suffered moments of keen anxiety and remorsefully 
deplored the hour he had admitted the stranger into his home- 
circle, he knew that he had reason to be grateful that such a 
power, if it must exist, was in the hands of a man like Philip 
Herrick. 

Dot, no longer stammering, save when it pleased Philip to 
amuse himself with her, used her glib tongue for revealing many 
wonders in the workings of her quaint mind. She puzzled and 
astonished her elders and filled Philip, especially, with an awe 
bordering upon reverence. She narrated dream-visions so meta- 
physically complex the wonder was that a child’s brain could 
have conceived them ; and so often did the substance of these 
dreams tally with facts supposed to be known only to the 
physicians in charge of this population in which was blended 
all the elements of tragedy and comedy, it was believed that she 
must glean her material from overheard discussions—an explana- 
tion often self-evidently refuted. 

Philip had more cause for anxiety upon this subject than had 
any one else, for he had begun to notice the coincidence between 
his waking and her sleeping thoughts. Days when mere exist- 
ence was happiness, when love and ambition held their old sway 
over him, when all went well with him and Helen—between 
whom had been renewed the old relations, without either tacit 
or open renewal of their engagement, however—then the child’s 
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dreams were those of undisturbed innocency ; but when moods 
seized him, and life seemed a chaos of evil to bewilder helpless 
mortals, and dark reminiscences overshadowed bright anticipa- 
tions, when hours destined for rest were consumed in vain regrets 
and futile longings, then would she come to him with childish 
complaints of the ‘‘horrid dreams that quite spoiled her sleep.” 
He had tried to trace the source of these fancies to his imagina- 
tion, but deliberate experimenting confounded so simple a solution, 
and the consciousness was gradually being borne in upon him that 
Dot Romney was a mental factor in his life which demanded the 
gravest consideration in connection with his every act, purpose, 
and relation. 

Helen was already jealous of her—a mere infant !—what 


might not the feeling develop into as Dot grew to womanhood 
molded and shaped by his influence? He might put seas 
between them ; but he could not control his thoughts, and thus 
would distance be annihilated. _He sawin this psychical unicn a 
possible source of domestic misery, not only in his own home, 
but also, through dim futurity, in the home that would some 
day be Dot’s. Indeed, he did not have to look ahead to imagine 
himself a discordant element in her life. He already stood, an 
insurmountable obstacle, between her and the boyish love of a 
lad whose affection might keep pace with his strides toward 
manhood. He felt that he was selfish ; but he disliked the boy, 
and it did not altogether displease him that Dot should see 5am 
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Hewitt with his eyes. There was a feeling of jealousy as well 
as responsibility for this mental supremacy ; and while he 
experienced a tender vexation with Helen for her incompatibility 
with this his next to the dearest interest in life—as a man often 
does when his wife is jealous of his business or profession—still 
he would have feared a love so broadly charitable as to brook 
such an infringement without a murmur. 

He did not encourage many such disquieting thoughts during 
those idyllic weeks. He had brought himself to share—save in 
rare uncontrollable moments—the world’s theory in regard to 
Gabriel Noir’s disappearance, and when he should succeed in 
overcoming the last vestige of Helen's fear of, and for, him, he 
would retrace his steps to the point at which their lives had 
diverged, then together they could follow to the bright end the 
ambitious road mapped out for them—follow it with but a single 
deviation, and that a nearer and more congenial path to fame. 
This deviation was as yet an unshared secret. Much depended 
upon the fate of a letter even then threading the wondrous 
mazes of an earth-begirting postal system. He had mailed the 
letter with his own hand, lest the foreign address might bear a 
misleading resemblance to the fantastic emanations from whim- 
sical brains and get challenged on the threshold of departure. 
If it were successful in its mission, then the whole world might 
know its destination. In the meantime he would conscientiously 
perform his assisting duties, repay all personal kindnesses with 
the very best in thoughts, words, and deeds that his nature 
afforded, accept gratefully the social favors so cordially extended 
him, and in every way bend his efforts toward dispelling the 
shadow cast by his own morbid and misapplied knowledge. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“ O’er rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades of death.”’ 


HE heavily charged calm of those weeks exploded in 

jy a literal and figurative thunder storm. A blinding 
flash and deafening peal sent the lawn-loungers pell- 

mell into the house ; and in the hysterical confusion pro- 
duced by the terrific warring of the elements, Philip and 
Helen were left alone. Helen cowered in a darkened part 
of the room. Philip, standing near a window where he 
could gaze out into the awful panorama of nature, smiled 
at a picture he saw with no optical sense—Dot, at her 
window, her chin in her hands, gazing upon the sublime 
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scene with awe and rapture in her little dark face. She knew no 
fear of great dangers, though petty ones overcame her now and 
then. He unwisely voiced his thoughts ; Helen accepted them as 
a comparison with her shrinking fear, and angrily retorted that 
fools and children dare what a brave man would shudder at. 

‘‘I wish she were here to give you an object-lesson in 
courage,” he said half in earnest, half-teasingly. 

‘*Not even for so valuable and gratuitous a bit of knowledge 
would I voluntary afflict myself with her presence. She is to 
me an exceedingly tiresome child, and if people continue spoiling 
her she will be simply unbearable as a woman.” 

Philip laughed. There had been atime when all the jealous 
outbursts had come from him ; Miss Dudley had been too sure of 
her medical student to disturb herself with any such groundless 
emotions ; but time and circumstances had changed all-that, and 
—to remember was human. 

‘*T am afraid you don’t appreciate Dot scientifically.” 

‘*Perhaps not. There are so many fakirish and chimerical 
notions nowadays masquerading under the cloak of science that 
one may be pardoned, it seems to me, for being a trifle cynical.” 

‘* You are cynical, Helen, because I have never been able to 
demonstrate my power upon yourself. Others might well be so, 
too ; for they of course can not know that I have only your love, 
not your confidence.” 

‘*Philip!” A crash cut short her protest, and the electricity 
in the atmosphere might account for the nervous stricture in her 
throat. 

‘‘For that reason,” continued he unrelentingly, ‘‘I value 
the more the clinging unquestioning trust of Dot Romney.” 

‘‘The trust of a child’s unreasoning affection rather than 
anything founded upon a mysterious mental relation, I should 
say.” 

‘«Scientists would differ from you,then. . . . Why, 
Helen, there are men who would call me a craven to science for 
allowing personal happiness to come between me and the oppor- 
tunity for psychical research that such a nature and mind as that 
child’s afford.” 

‘‘Let me beg of you then as a friend, do not deprive your- 
self of the glory of so grand a sacrifice. Professional fame will 
more than compensate for the loss of the humble happiness, 
and—Dot will not always remain a child.” 

The noise and darkness had prevented his apprehending her 
mood, and he now took her by the arms and turned her sharply 
out of the gloom. Rapid and incessant sheets of flame, fore- 
running the report of a hundred cannons, was the light by which he 
studied herface. . . There wasa moment in which the faintest 
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sign of the fear and weakness she was suffering would have 
opened wide his arms to receive her in a tender reconciliation ; 
but she conquered her womanly nature and tried to meet him 
with his own weapons—and failed. 

‘*No, Dot will not always remain a child,” he repeated in a 
voice soft and cruelly expectant ; ‘‘I had not thought of that. 
Years of waiting might be more than compensated for by the 
knowledge that whatever misfortune might befall me I should be 
assured of only the greater devotion.” 

Helen’s moan and almost the recollection of what had 
evoked it were swallowed up in the crashes that followed one 
after the other as if the heavens were being rent asunder. 
Cries and exclamations and slamming doors were added to the 
confusion, and they rushed out into the hall to see the whole 
family gathered excitedly about a little dazed, drenched, dishev- 
eled figure. 

‘*Mr. Philip!” the child cried joyously, and sprang into his 


arms. 

‘* My little one ! what does this mean ?” he exclaimed, touch- 
ing, involuntarily, her face and hands with soothing caresses. 
‘What were you doing from home so late and in such a storm— 
when did you start ?” 


few minutes ago.” 

‘*Oh, but, my dear, the storm has been raging for many 
minutes!” Mrs. Hewitt corrected. 

‘“Yes, it was storming when I left home.” 

‘Did you fly ?” cried Bel. 

‘‘No; I came across.” 

‘* deross !” screamed all in a chorus. 

Across meant through the swamp where treacherous marsh 
and reptiles and death lurked. 

‘* Why did you come ?” Philip almost groaned. 

‘*Did you not want me ?” she asked, her lips quivering with 
disappointment. 

He looked at Helen and grew white; she, too, remem- 
bered the idle wish and shuddered. He begged Mrs. Hewitt to 
undress Dot and get her into dry garments at once, and implored 
that there should be as little excitement about it as possible. 

A stifled cry caused him to follow them almost instantly, and 
what he saw made him set his teeth more in rage than fear 
The child, half-undressed, lay on a couch, and around her leg 
coiled a harmless garter-snake. The terrified group shrank 
from her as if the little green reptile had metamorphosed her 
into a thing of its own nature ; and she, never affected by great 
dangers, but sometimes overcome by the pettiest, half-raised 
herself and gazed at it with an indescribable horror. Philip 
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caught it by the tail and flung it over his shoulder, thus, unde- 
signedly, but effectually, clearing the room in the speediest 
manner possible. 

No one could be found who was willing to brave such a 
storm in order to acquaint Dr. Romney with the whereabouts 
of his child, and Dot clung frantically to Philip upon the slight- 
est intimation of his leaving her. Anyway, after what had 
happened, he felt as disinclined to leave her with them as she 
did to be left. His horse had been brought to the door and he 
tried to hire the negro to carry the message for him, but the 
trembling assent gave him no assurance that the darky would 
not make a speedy detour to the stable, there to remain until 
the storm should abate. In the meantime Dr. Romney’s entire 
establishment might be thrown into a state of confusion because 
of the missing child—to say nothing of the father’s and aunt's 


state of mind—and many people started forth upon a danger- 
ous and useless search. 

His resolution was quickly taken. He enveloped Dot in a 
light shawl, wrapped a waterproof garment about her, and 
mounted his horse with his light burden in his arms, and sped 
away into darkness. Between thunder-peals he told her the 
story of the Walkure and by lightning flashes smiled into the 
dark eyes that glowed like coals of unquenchable fire in the 
drenched face . . . What sublime courage! 

What an incomprehensible child ! 

He placed her in the father’s outstretched arms and exclaimed 
with strange excitement, ‘‘ Don’t ask now what it means! We 
are straight from the courts of Walhalla, and my little War 
Maiden, my Walkure, has revealed to me a secret that burdens 


my very soul!” 
* % % % % 


Later Dr. Romney sought his assistant’s presence and it 
was midnight ere they separated, but even then sleep came not 
for many hours. 
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Philip walked the floor or sat at the window with his face 
between his hands. The storm had left the earth and sky and 
air fresh, cloudless, fragrant ; but his temples throbbed and his 
heart ached with the weight of past shadows, present responsi- 
bilities, and future uncertainties. He yielded to the sway of 
memory and imagination and felt his very life torn from its 
moorings. . . . Again and again he lived over the scene of 
that desperate night when reason had been temporarily dethroned 
and conscience deprived of its scepter. He saw the old familiar 
room with its ghastly surroundings, saw his unconscious victim 
carelessly possessing himself of his own fatal belongings, saw 
him single out the photograph—or could he have been merely 
itemizing the articles he had gone for, to see if all were there ? 

Much conjecturing had rendered dim and involved the 
original impression, and memory refused the former vividness 
to the details of the ineffaceable tragedy. The tragedy itself 
remained in all its horrible plainness—at least, what distinctness 
a jealous fury permitted at the moment of its execution—but 
tine and doubt and many practical, many interested, many 
gratuitous explanations had steeped the circumstances in a 
mist through which only the red light of unrefuted crime gleamed 
for a danger-signal in the self-accused’s memory. 

Closely, but not connectedly, interwoven with thoughts of 
that night was a review of his life amid his new surroundings. 
He had proven a veritable Jonah to all with whom he had come 
in contact. Even a poor witless darky was haunted with a 
fancied mission in his behalf—By the way, he had not told Dr. 
Romney of Jo’s latest attempt to liberate him. It was a care- 
less omission, but perhaps condonable under the pressure of 
pleasanter and more interesting circumstances. However, now 
that his attention had reverted to it he found it impossible to 
dismiss the subject, and he soon became as absorbed in the motive 
of Jo's mission as poor Jo was in methods for carrying it out. 
Suddenly he remembered that in thus indulging his morbid 
mood he was disquieting not only his own mind but also, per- 
haps, that innocent one so inexplicably dependent upon his. 
To be checked in one’s mere thoughts by so unevadable a respon- 
sibility was, despite science, an uncanny thing, and he shud- 
dered. Was it always to be thus? Was he to be hampered, 
mind and body, in every phase of his life or, mauger conscience, 
to drag the white soul of a child through the slum of doubt, 
suspicion, defiance, or whatsover desperate turn his morbidness 
should take ? 

‘*Child, child, would that you were all or nothing to me!” 
he groaned, then violently tried to dispel his gloom ; but the 
kiss and invocation wafted the little sleeper were from the heart 
and lips only—the will had lost even self-control. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘* For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak with mos; 
miraculous organ.”’ 


HE Hewitts called in a body the next morn- 
ing to inquire after Dot—in a body, 
because they were out for an early drive 
and stopped by on their way home. 
Dr. Romney's native hospitality—despite 
his resentment at the senseless ado over a 
tiny snake that had necessitated Philip's 

bringing the child out in the storm rather than 

leave her alone with them—would not allow 
of their proceeding further without refreshment of 
some sort, more especially so since the asylum’s 
wealth of fruit was being made temptingly apparent by an angular 
glimpse of a long line of singing darkies filing across a corner 0! 
the side lawn and each shouldering a watermelon. The party 
dismounted and ranged themselves with indolent luxury beneatl: 
a triangle of trees through whose dense foliage his many-eyed 
majesty, the king of day, had not yet penetrated. Some tilted 
themselves on the edges of hammocks, others chose the steadier 
comfort of the brightly-painted settees, while to the picturesque- 
ness of the group were added the lounging figures of two or three 
of the young physicians who had come from the wearying hubbub 
of a multitude to the restful companionship of fair ones whose 
eyes were made to speak volumes while voice and tongue were 
content with soft monosyllables. 

Through some of the motives that actuate us, sometimes 
involuntarily, sometimes even unconsciously, Dr. Romney was 
particularly attentive to Miss Dudley. Philip had remorsefully 
confessed the quarrel and the thoughtless wish that had sub- 
jected Dot to dangers almost inconceivable, and to Helen's 
unreasonable jealousy the indignant father naturally laid the 
blame. But even his exaggerated notions of hospitality could 
not brook without impatience the look and manner of Miss 
Dudley when she saw Dr. Herrick and Dot approaching, swing- 
ing hands. Fortunately, however, his attention was diverted to 
the cheerful offerings of his colored patients who, after deposit- 
ing their melons in a row of variegated green, stood, slouched 
hats in hand and grinning. Napkins, forks, and a long knife 
had been brought out, and as he deftly halved the melons he 
gave one end toa guest and the other to the original owner, 
whereupon the latter would withdraw to a short distance and 
plunge into his feast with a zeal and dexterity impossible to 
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emulate. All were at last provided for except the bountiful 
dispenser himself, and he turned and called ‘‘ Hi, there!” toa 
negro some way off, who stood with his burden poised expect- 
antly. The negro, who chanced to be Jo, the mulatto, advanced 
into their very midst, but suddenly emitted a howl and fled, 
leaving the red heart of his burden weltering at the doctor’s 
feet. The attendant captured him and brought him back ; other 
patients were under his charge and Jo’s whimsical retreat could 
not be indulged. 

‘‘Bofe uv ’em!” muttered Jo, in a soft voice full of emotion 
no one suspected, consequently no one interpreted; ‘‘ bofe uv 
em! . . . Bofe uv’em!” 

The negro’s behavior was curious even amidst surroundings 
that inured one to surprises and inexplicable things, and every- 
body left off eating and watched him. 

‘*Philip, who is that negro?” cried Helen, swept back into 
the past by a vague, chaotic feeling that rushed over her. Borne 


Ce 


away in the same ominous current Philip lost sight of those 
around him and exclaimed eagerly, ‘‘Helen, Helen, do you 
know him ?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I thought I did, but I must be 
mistaken ; I can’t recall the circumstances.” Nevertheless she 
shuddered. 

‘‘I know something about Jo,” said Dot, her dark eyes 
glowing bright and restlessly in her white face, even whiter than 
its wont. ‘*Last night (Philip almost groaned—what might 
not his mood have reflected in that impressionable mind! ) I saw, 
inadream, a strange room. It was a gloomy room, with ugly 
stains on everything. A young man, with hair and eyes as black 
as mine, was looking for something in the pocket of a coat 
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hanging against the wall. He took out a picture and a bunch of 
keys ; but something else, which he. seemed more anxious to find, 
was not there. He looked over his shoulder, with such an ugly 
frown, and saw, hiding in a gloomier part of the room ”—Dot 
paused, for no conscious reason, perhaps, save ‘that she was 
puzzled at the strangely expectant faces around her—‘‘a negro 
with a purse in his hand. He cried out fiercely, ‘Stop, there, 
you black thief, or I'll hoodoo you.’ The negro yelled and 
sprang at him with a razor. The young man was quick with his 
bright knife, but not quick enough—and Jo killed him.” 

Pen can not reveal the effect of the child’s words. ae 
The negro howled and writhed in his attendant’s grasp ; Philip 
kneeled, crushing his little deliverer in his strong, exultant arms; 
and Helen grew blind from the pain in her heart—blind to those 
about her, blind to consequences, blind to the full meaning of 
the words she spoke: ‘‘ Philip, Philip, you made her say that!” 

He raised his head and looked at her. ‘* You would have 
been kinder, Helen,” he said, with sadness too deep for reproach, 
‘thad you taken that knife and sheathed it in my breast.” 

Dr. Romney gazed at her for a moment in unconcealed 
abhorrence. ‘‘Miss Dudley is practical, if cruel,” he said. 
‘*And possibly it behooves us to be the same if we would learn 
more. Bring Jo here. . . . Now, my poor fellow, out with 
the rest of it; we are your friends, no one shall touch you. Did 
you kill the young man ?” 

‘©Yeh, suh.” 

‘*What for? Not for the sake of a little money—no, no, 
not that, Iam sure; you are not a bad darky—why did you kill 
him, Jo?” 

‘* He wuh gwine t’ hoodoo me, suh; yes, suh, right theh in 
de ’section room, suh, and cut me up, suh, an’ drap de pieces 
intuh de picklin’-vat, suh, an’ I had tuh 'fend myse’f wid m' 
razah.” 

That courage, born of desperation, which had animated Jo 
in the moment of self-defense from the African’s most abhorred 
fate, now glowed in his eyes and tingled in his nerves. It would 
have been an ordeal for a sane mind—it was a risk for an 
unsound one ; but the opportunity lost might never be regained. 

‘¢Tell us, Jo, what you did with the body,” persisted Dr. 
Romney, in a gentle, reassuring voice. ‘‘ Tell us, Jo; don't be 
afraid.” 

‘«T bur'd it in de lumbah yahd, tohind de college, suh ; dat’s 
all, suh ; foah God dat's all, suh—all, suh; all, suh—--bofe uv 
‘em crazy, bofe uv ’em, bofe uv ’em !—” 

Dr. Romney ordered him taken to the ward as quickly and 
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quietly as possible, sending Dr. Brown with the attendant. The 
friend and physician had struggled violently against each other 
in this conflict, but he had firmly told himself at the start that 
only such information as was absolutely necessary should be 
wrung from the terror-stricken creature. 


CHAPTER XX. 
* Mine, ever mine, 
All of her mine, 
And only mine.” 
SPEEDILY sank into a state of complete demen- 
tia. He could not be made to understand that 
neither Philip Herrick nor Miss Dudley was insane 
and imprisoned because of his crime; and _ his 
remorse, so out of proportion to his moral develop- 
ment, awakened a scientific, as well as humane, 
interest. He was not a bad negro, only a little 
slip-shod of conscience, with an unbalanced 
‘notion of danger. He had gone to the dissect- 
ing-room at midnight, tempted by the chance 
of petty larceny, and been driven to murder 
through the fear of voudouism—a mixture of 
bravery and cowardice, rationalism and superstition, inter- 
esting in itself. 

With such stimulation to memory as the confession naturally 
proved, Philip and Helen both recollected Jo as the sub-janitor, 
or chore-boy, of the university. His absence from the asylum 
had been coincidental with his term of service in that capacity, 
as was easily discovered by referring to the registers; and his 
confession had been substantiated with ghastly ease. 

The vast piles of lumber which, in the natural course of 
events, might have remained unhandled till naught was left but 
unidentifiable bones to tell the story, was rapidly and system- 
atically overhauled, and only a few days elapsed ere the search 
was rewarded. Louisville suffered a second upheaval, social 
and scientific, which, however, was tempered with indecision 
whether to rejoice over Philip Herrick’s absolute vindication or 
to lament the certainty of Gabriel Noir’s death. 

There had been a time when the discovery would have 
wrung the parents’ hearts as a fresh grief ; but they had suffered 
the uncertainty of death or disgrace until comfort and relief 
were to be found in the lesser sorrow. 
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Philip escaped from the subdued hero worship of his friends by 
returning South with Dr. Romney, who had been a faithful and 
efficient sharer of the duty imposed by the negro’s confession. 

Once more he was the shrinking victim of newspaper 
notoriety. Far and wide flashed the intelligence of a midnight 
crime revealed magnetically, clairvoyantly, telepathically to a 
chance avenger. Why had Gabriel Noir cried aloud to his 
supposed rival in that moment of agony and despair? Both 
scientists and smatterers were ready with an answer: The two 
minds were still ex rapport from the imperfectly ended seance, 
and when the unhappy victim’s swift fate had come upon 
him—too swift even for a vain cry for help—he had concen- 
trated all the energy of his will in that despairing appeal: 
‘¢Philip, Philip, . . pity . . vengeance . . I am 
murdered !” 

In the light of things revealed how different was the inter- 
pretation to be put upon that cry! It had been mistaken for 
an accusation ; in reality, it was a plea from a heart that bore 
no malice. The friend, who was a rival in his own self-accusing 
imagination only, had heard, but not understood aright, in his 
state of enforced mental harmony, and a circumstantial confirm- 
ation of his confession had come near frustrating the fulfillment 
of the dying charge. But mind had prevailed over matter, 
and the helpless body of a distenanted soul at last reposed in 
consecrated ground, decked with flowers and watered with 
loving tears. It is mysterious, but consoling, for it helps to 
explain why murder will out. The victim may be beyond the 
reach of sentient tears, but he can charge his vengeance to 
whomsoever he wills. 

‘‘Does this theory of telepathy satisfy you?” Dr. Romney 
asked Philip as the train bore them homeward. 

‘*Substantiated as it has been, yes; but it leaves me a new 
burden of remorse. I misjudged Gabriel. In my jealousy I 
believed him the rival he teasingly professed to be ; and I have 
thought of him as a treacherous friend, while his last words— 
so unjustly misconstrued—reveal the affectionate confidence he 
had in me.” 

Dr. Romney decided that if there must be musing it had 
better be in a scientific than a sentimental vein and observed 
curiously, ‘‘ What is telepathy, anyway ?” 

‘«Technically it is the transference of thoughts by means 
other than the recognized sense-perceptions ; practically it is a 
knowledge on the part of A of what is happening to B, obtained 
through a natural or acquired state of mental harmony.” 
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‘‘Humph! the application of your case appears simpler than 
the comprehension of it.” 

‘©A fact you will discover to be true in every hypnotic case.” 

‘‘How about the relation existing between your and Dot’s 
minds? Is that clairvoyant, telepathic, or anything of that 
sort ?” 

Philip did not reply immediately, and the thoughtfulness in 
his face was not wholly scientific. ‘‘I remember saying to you 
once before, doctor, that Iam bound to that child, or she to me, 
by more occult ties than science has yet given name to. I am 
still puzzled about some of them. I have found so far, in my 
study of hypnotism at least, no absolute or even satisfactory 
parallels—universally explanatory of things mysterious as the 
new science seems to be. In the first place, however, there 
exists between us a remarkable congeniality—based upon 
contrast, perhaps, rather than similarity, but blending and 
harmonious ; we belong, I might say—according to electro-biology 
—to the same electric circle. Before I saw Dot, which was also 
before my hypnotic power was anything more than a theory with 
me, I knew that I should be able to influence her. Even after 
repeatedly hypnotizing her I did not think very seriously of my 
discovered ability, for I attributed my influence more to her yield- 


ing than to my own mastery ; and not till subsequent and varied 
experimenting had proven me peculiarily happy and successful 
in hypnotization did I take any practical steps toward utilizing 
my power professionally. I wrote to—but I'll tell you about 
that later. To return to Dot, she is an exceptional subject for 


” 


any hypnotizer 

‘‘Stop a minute ; that is what I have wanted to ask you for 
along time, but dreaded to put the thought into words. Is my 
child to be the weather-vane of every ruthless will she encounters? 
Rather than that I would build a dungeon to rival any relic of 
barbarism and defy the influence of man and devil. God gave 
that child to me, not to science!” 

‘‘And nature has given her to me!” said Philip, regarding his 
excited companion with acalm, rapturous smile. ‘‘I, and I alone, 
can shield her from others’ power. I can render her as insus- 
ceptible to another's influence—be he Bernheim himself—as 
yonder stick or stone; but to do so will make her mine so 
irrevocably that no dungeon could separate us longer than her 
frail body could withstand the struggles of a mind and soul to 
be free !” 

The rattle and clatter of a railroad train is a counter-irritant 
to mental tumult, and Dr. Romney was less impressed that he 
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might have been under other circumstances. ‘* You over estimate 
your power, I think,” he said simply. 

‘*Did I overestimate it when I assured you I could hypnotize 
her through the telephone ?” 

‘‘T was skeptical in regard to that because I had not 
reflected upon the matter. She heard your voice and realized 
your presence, though a mile away, as distinctly as if you had 
been beside her; consequently there is nothing mysterious in 
that.” 

‘How do you explain the thoughtlessly uttered wish that 
brought her out into a raging storm, across a swamp where lurked 
a thousand dangers ?” 

‘*How do you know your wish did it? She has a thousand 
whimsical impulses of her own.” 

‘*Well, what about the evening I commanded her presence 
in the amusement-hall and was obeyed scarcely fifteen minutes 
later, notwithstanding your sister’s assurance that she had left 
Dot in bed and sound asleep ?” 

‘¢A mere coincidence, likely. That was not the first time 
Dot ever changed her mind after retiring ; a favorite tune has 
inspired her to many a hasty toilet and precipitous return.” 

‘*You will at least admit that it would be a peculiar coinci- 
dence if now, while we are many miles from home, I should be 
obeyed in a command for her to seat herself on the front steps 
and await our coming ?” 

‘*Make it a hammock under the shadiest trees on the lawn 
and your success will be more probable ; she would bake on the 
front steps this time of day.” 

‘*No, it shall be on the front steps, and it is now five o'clock. 
However, to guard against sunstroke, she shall have an 
umbrella.” 

Both men smiled and fell to musing in their individual veins. 
Philip was a trifle uneasy at the test to which he had put his 
influence over Dot; for failure meant the weakening of that 
influence, nay, perhaps—so discerning was the child—a com- 
plete disenchantment which might effectually nullify all hypnotic 
susceptibility. A desirable result, surely, to the friend and 
beneficiary of the child's father! Possibly; but egoism seldom 
yields vicariously to gratitude. It was no petty sacrifice to 
transform himself into clay before his little worshiper’s eyes, and 
the absolute good of such a result must be demonstrated before 
he was equal to effecting it. Disenchantment with him might 
not render her proof against more skillful hypnotizers, and in 
that event he would not only be dethroning himself from the 
pedestal of worship but also from the watch-tower of mental 
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guardianship. No, he could not see the advisability of divesting 
his power over her of any of its awesomeness—indeed, he was 
not sure himself but what it deserved graver consideration than 
mere hypnotic influence would entitle it to; for, as he persisted 
to himself as well as to Dr. Romney, ‘‘there were more occult 
ties, etc. 

He hoped devoutly that this latest experiment would not 
fail, and found encouragement in the recollection that he had 
time and again assured Dot that the most welcome vision that 
could greet him upon a return from anywhere, far or near, was 
her presence upon those front steps. The steps were something 
more than a ‘‘stoop,” they were a broad stone flight, polished 
like marble ; and when the sun shone on them dazzlingly, Dot’s 
dark face in the shadow of her wide hat was a restful spot. His 
present trip being graver and more mysterious than any previous 
absence since he had come into the lives of the Romneys, he 
trusted that it would prove an auto-hypnotic suggestion strong 
enough to enable her to resist any effort on the part of the 
others to frustrate his unreasonable command. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Se WILIGHT had thrown the scene into 

shadowy outlines when Philip a second 

time stepped ashore and walked up the 

¥--—broad avenue of magnolias with Dr. 

Romney. Evidences of a_ refreshing 

shower clung in pendant drops frem 

leaves and twigs or trickled in tiny, 

tortuous rivulets among the crushed 

shells of the sloping walk. As they 

reached the open lawn and turned naturally 

toward the home-nook of this vast establish- 

ment, they observed a commotion at the broad 

entrance of the main building. They hastened forward 

and were greeted by Miss Josie—that is, Dr. Romney was—in a 
voice of hysterical anger and anxiety : 

‘‘Richard, if you hadn’t come to-night I don’t know what 
we should ever have done with this headstrong child. Here she 
has sat for a mortal hour, with the rain pouring down upon her 
and the wind turning her flimsy little umbrella wrong-side-out 
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and the thunder and lightning fairly making the. telephone 
ring—oh, dear, what a child, what a child!” 

‘«Why didn’t some of you pick her up and carry her in?” 
Dr. Romney demanded angrily. 

Dr. Brown explained that they had done everything in their 
power to conquer the obstinate child, even to using force ; but 
she had fought like a little wild-cat and almost gone into con- 
vulsions when carried into the office ; and they had ended by 
taking turns at standing over her with a huge umbrella, after 
wrapping her in a mackintosh and making her as waterproof as 
possible. 

Dr. Romney turned from these explanations and drew his 

child away from Philip with a haste amounting to 
harshness. ‘‘ Have youno welccme for your 
.. father? Has a stranger deprived me of both 
love and obedience?” He pressed her 
fiercely to his breast and strode away with 
her in his arms. 
Philip followed with Miss Josie and 
heard vaguely the repetition of what 
was already branded upon his mind 
as with a hot iron. What if a flash 
of lightning had ended all, or what 
if she should be taken from them 
by some one of the many ills that 
could arise from such exposure? 
Oh, what grief and fear and 
anxiety he had caused the man 
“who had befriended him in his 
darkest hour! If to go away 
and never again obtrude him- 
self upon his sight would undo the mischief, he felt that he 
could cheerfully give up the ambition that had become as dear to 
him as life almost, Indeed, in his remorseful humility, a 
vision of himself at the bottom of the lake did not seem too 
great a sacrifice if it could have been an effectual one ; but such 
was the nature of his offending, neither death nor disappearance 
would benefit any one. As he could not die for the innocent 
victim of his malign power he resolved to do a wiser, and, per- 
haps, more difficult thing—to live for her. 
* * * * 

About nine o’clock he was summoned to Dr. Romney's 
private office. The doctor was sitting at his desk with his coat 
thrown open and his hair on end from a nervous finger-combing. 
He looked up as Philip entered, and returned the young man’s 
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uncommonly bright smile with a resentful scowl. That it was 
no time for pleasantries, according to Dr. Romney's way of 
thinking, was evident, but Philip seemed to be bathed in a 
radiance peculiarly his own. 

‘«Sit down, please; I have one or two more disagreeable 
things to dispose of before the day closes—no use spoiling 
another day with them.” 

A momentary, but not effacing, shadow passed over Philip’s 
beaming countenance. 

‘‘ Hewitt has been here since supper; came on his own 
responsibility to discuss your and Miss Dudley’s affairs.” 

‘« What business has he to interfere with—” 

‘*Oh, he was particular not to put it in that shape. He 
came merely as an observing friend, a sort of temporary guard- 
ian as it were. It seems that Miss Dudley has been ill ever 
since that dream of Dot’s”—the doctor seemed to take a fierce 
pleasure in the bluntness of his allusion to the scene in which 
the woman and the child had enacted such different parts—‘‘ and 
Hewitt thinks it is nothing but remorse for the way she has 
misjudged you, mixed with repentance, regrets, etc. He thinks 
the time is ripe for a reconciliation, provided you will give up 
this tomfoolery about hypnotism and persuade Miss Dudley that 
your influence over Dot is merely that of a strong will over a 
credulous infant—” 

‘«Stop if you please, Dr. Romney! My patience will not 
brook much more of Mr. Hewitt’s impertinence. I presume his 
intentions were all right, but he has a limited view of my 
purposes and ambition. Let us dismiss him and his blundering 
efforts at peacemaking; I have here a bit of pleasant news—” 

‘‘Just hold on to it till I get through with my mseradles. I 
have had still another interview since supper. . . . Batch- 
ford has been here,”—the smile did not leave Philip’s face— 
‘‘Batchford, the president of the Board of Commissioners, you 
know,” . . Philip continued to smile—‘‘the president of 
the Board of Commissioners of this asylum.” 

‘‘Well, what of him?” Philip asked, somewhat puzzled at 
the volume of unintelligible significance in the doctor's face, 
voice, and manner. 

A gleam of pity, then contempt, then wrath flashed from the 
elder physician’seyes. The pity wasa gentler and friendlier feel- 
ing than he had experienced toward his assistant for several hours 
and he regretted for a moment the humiliation he was about to 
inflict upon a sensitive nature; but this was speedily followed 
by wrath at the young fellow’s unreasonable cheerfulness. 
What had he to be cheerful over? Everything about him was 
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in a demoralized mess and a worse entanglement yet was to be 
revealed if he would quit his smiling and bring his wandering 
thoughts down to practical things. 

‘‘What of him? Well, he is the high cock-alorum of the 
board, and he never favors us with his presence between official 
meetings unless something has gone wrong. The occasion of 
his recent visit was yourself and your ‘ spiritualistic tendencies,’ 
as he termed your efforts toward psychical research.” Philip 
continued to look complacent, and Dr. Romney exasperated : 
‘¢The pith of the matter is, my young friend, that he and the 
rest of the board object to having so erratic and eccentric a 
person as yourself on the medical staff of this institution.” 

‘Is that all? Why, here, give me a pen; I'll write you my 
resignation in two minutes.” 

Dr. Romney stared, with dropped lower jaw and tongue thrust 
tooneside. The information seemed to affect Herrick comically ; 
he must have another scheme afoot—a big, successful scheme 
which enabled him to laugh at such ignorant inappreciation. If 
so, there was no use telling him any of the disagreable things 
old Batchford had said about his connection with the Noir affair, 
about his unfitness for a lunatic asylum except in the capacity of 
an inmate, and all the rest of the prejudiced, superstitious 
rubbish. 

‘‘Read this while I am drawing up my resignation,” Philip 
said, with an exultant ring in his voice. Dr. Romney took the 
letter with the foreign postmark and read, . . ._ re-read, 

and whistled. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘The idea of her life shall sweetly creep into his study oi 
imagination.’’ 


HE explanation of it is simple enough,” said 

\\) Philip with elation. ‘‘I have been in cor- 
respondence with the School of Nancy, and 

|'|| they give me the refusal of a position in a 

|’ |; society of psychical research in Berlin, to 

if) 'which they have recommended me. You 
see for yourself what they say in regard to 

the future possibilities for me in the voca- 
Wy -tion to which I shall henceforth devote 
myself. Think of it, doctor! Instead of 


plodding through life a plain, prosaic medical prac- 
titioner, I shall soon have my foot on the first rung 
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of the ladder of psychological fame. How I shall work! Five 
years will soon pass—five years, of course; why do you look 
surprised? Dot will not be grown till then.” He laughed 
aloud at the gasp and dumbfounded look of his old friend, 
and ran on excitedly: ‘‘Is it a feat to imagine Dot grown 
up? What an irresistible creature she will be—lI prostrate 
myself before the image! She is mine, doctor, mine beyond 
any human power to give her to another. I leave her with 
you for five long years—leave her a care-free, happy child 
with no conception of love or lovers—and go to make a name 
that will be worthy of so marvelous a woman. She must not 
know that she has been reserved for me; love shall unfold and 
develop in her heart as in that of any 
other maiden, and that, too, free from 
any influence other than my concen- 
trated thoughts, hopes and ambitions. 
I shall live for her. What more can I 
promise? To know that her moral 
growth depends upon the purity and 
nobleness and elevation of my own life 
and thoughts is an earthly incentive 
to goodness such as no man ever had 
before! You accept me for your son ?” 
he said, with a sudden catch in his 
voice, as Dr. Romney reached out and 
took his hand in a strong emotional 
clasp ; then lightly, ‘‘ You can not help 
yourself, can you? . . A Higher 
Power than a father’s gave Dot tome. . . May I go now and 
seal my claim? It has already been too long deferred ; another 
inight have come and wrenched her from my arms.” 

They did not go at once ; too many questions had to be asked 
and answered, too many promises exchanged. Later, though, 
Dot was snatched from dreamland and clothed in her right mind 

-and a dainty robe de chambre—and led by her excited aunt 
into the presence of her father and predestined lover. 

‘*Does Mr. Philip want me?” She said, yawning sleepily. 

‘‘Mr. Philip does, with all his heart!” He exclaimed with 
prophetic earnestness. 

% 


* 


The moon shone through the open window and banished the 
darkness unaided by artificial light. The electric lamps were 
hardly more than glowing curved lines, and Dr. Romney and 
his sister clasped each other's hand in the silence and shadow. Dot 
half-reclined upon a couch where the moonlight fell full upon 
her, and Philip stood at her feet. 
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‘«Sleep, little one, sleep,” he murmured in a soft monotone, 
‘and dream such dreams as thy guardian angel would choose 
for thee. And whilst thougdreamest, a prince will come and 
mistake thee for a rosebud not yet ready to pluck. He will say 
to the gardener, ‘I leave this bud with you, only to come again 
another day when it is a full-blown rose ; and lest some ruthless 
creature should trample it under foot, I brace the delicate branch 
with a rod of iron ; that no covetous hand may pluck it, I make 
the tiny stem elastic as rubber.’ . . . . Dot, I must leave 
you; an ocean of space and time will separate us, but my 
influence over you is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
You will resist any other’s attempt to conquer your will, elude 
all efforts to control your thoughts, words or deeds. To any will 
save mine you are henceforth as unyielding as iron, as elusive as 
rubber! . . . Goodbye, little sweetheart, thy lips shall know 
no other kiss like this . . . ._ till I come again!” 


Fant Pusey Gooch. 
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UPON a time, a certain king 
tw Ruled o’er a broad and mighty realm. 

An hundred satraps owned him liege, 
And subjects many as ocean’s sands. 
His palace halls were crowded full 
With youth and beauty from all climes. 
His ministers with wisdom spoke: . 

His war-chiefs conquered with his word ; 

While courtiers smiled and jesters quibbed, 

And serving mutes that filled his cup 

Struck earth with forehead worshiping. 

The fanes grew rich with offerings 

Of grateful subjects that the gods 

Might grant the king a thousand years 

Of life to rule o’er fertile On. 


The king was pleased in his soul of souls ; 
And that the earth might witness bear 
Of his high wisdom ; how he judged 

All things and from the tangled mesh 

Of lesser man’s weak weaving, could 
Pick out the golden thread of truth, 

He sent his heralds through the land 

And called unto his summer palace 

The wise men of his realm, that he 
Might question them, and give reward 
Where won, and censure where deserved. 
And when the appointed day rolled round, 
They came ; the prophet, seer and saint, 
The wizened hermit from his cave, 

The full-fed priest, the hungry scholar, 
Obedient to the kingly word 

Which sounded throughout all the earth. 


The giant trees, that overstretched 

The high-built throne from which the king 
Held court in summer, looked upon 

A surging crowd, as all day long 

The crackling scrolls and chanted lore 
Were open laid for royal judgment. 

But vext the king was as he saw 

The meagre harvest for the work. 
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A cumb’ring store of useless facts 
And legends of ungodlike gods 
And ancient laws, long obsolete. 
He bade his guard sweep clear a space 
Before the throne, and at his word 
, The trembling trumpet’s strident voice 
4, Drowned out the droning dervish’s tone. 
Vy Then summoned from the robed throng 
A calm-eyed hermit, who, all day, 
Had offered neither word nor scroll, 
But stood and looked upon the scene. 


‘¢A question answer,” said the king, 

As tall and gaunt the hermit stood 
Before the guarded steps ; ‘*O seer, 
Who listeth all, but giveth naught 

In just return, what is a man?” 

Instead of wordy answer, low 

The silent hermit stooped, and wrote 
With his finger on the dusty ground 
Four letters large—A. G. O. D. 

Much pleased the king was when he saw 
The letters plain. A favoring eye 

He bent upon the risen seer 

Who waited as for leave to go. 

‘* A god thou say’st ? Thy answer lives ; 
In part—of some—thou writest true.” 
Thus spoke the king, and stroked his beard. 
But straight the hermit answer made : 
‘‘T wrote not so, O King! Behold, 
Initials only are the signs, 

The symbol of the signs learn thou ; 
What isa man? A Grain of Dust.” 


Francis Barraud Cabell. 
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“IN MORTMAIN.” 


“From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates.” 
ID you say that Basil was coming this 
evening, Isabella ?” 
‘*Yes, aunt; he promised to look in on 
J / us fora little while. I told him it was only 
a small and early, since he seems to have 
abjured the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
And that he need not exert himself 
to be agreeable unless it pleased his 
high mightiness.” 
‘*Why do you always speak of 
|| him in that way, Isabella ?” rejoined 
7, the elder woman, examining her 
f | niece through her lorgnette, with 
#),, disapprobation written in every line 
). of her attitude. ‘‘I am sorry that 
from your earliest girlhood you 
evinced a manner of speaking that is 
not at all in keeping with our ideas 
of good breeding. I suppose it must 
; be the result of your grandfather's 
inost deplorable marriage—” 

‘*Spare me that, Aunt Marchmont, and don't set my nerves 
on end with your lorgnette,” interrupted the niece, half laughing, 
half petulant. ‘*My manner of speaking did not prevent my 
inarrying your nephew,—a Beauchamp at that! Nor does it 
prevent Basil Maximos’ very evident fondness for me.” 

The old lady stiffened perceptibly. Isabella rattled on 
unheeding : 

‘*T am glad Basil has come back from his globe-trotting. I 
shall certainly sharpen my tongue on him if he fails to make an 
appearance this evening.” 

Her gay blue eyes roved over the room as she spoke. Her 
aunt drew her laces about her withered old throat, murmuring : 

‘* How absolutely vulgar. How édanale !” 

But her curiosity getting the better of her disapproval she 
was constrained to ask : 

‘‘Why are you so especially anxious to see Basil this 
evening ?” 

But before the deliberate words had slided from her sarcastic 
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lips, Isabella had risen from her chair, or rather had flown from 
the edge of it, where she had lightly perched herself, and was 
half way across the drawing-room shaking hands <— the 
expected Basil. 

‘Don’t stop to talk to me now,” she bubbled, ees go at 
once—at once, do you hear? And kotow first to Aunt March- 
mont. The old griffin is glaring speechlessly at me this moment. 
She never forgave your going away without telling her goodbye, 
but she has a soft spot yet in her weather-beaten old heart for 
you.” 

‘*How do you happen to know that?” Basil asked, amused 
at her. 

‘‘Because she is so jealous of me,” she answered, smiling 
up at him. ‘‘T really believe she thinks me capable of 
deserting Jack Beauchamp at any minute and leaving for parts 
unknown with you.” 

‘*T can see that you are not up to her standard, Isabella,” 
he replied. 

‘‘How is that ?” 

He looked at her lazily. 

She colored brightly and went on with impatience: ‘+ Have 
you planted your standard by hers since your return, or has 
globe-trotting made you hypercritical? I am not only not up 
to the Marchmont standard, as you express it, but I am three 
times as far below it as I was when you last saw me. You will 
discover the truth of this when you meet Aunt Marchmont. I 
only wonder Dr. Beauchamp does not go to some other State 
and get a divorce. Fortunately, he is not of his aunt’s way of 
thinking.” 

She turned away from him to speak to some one else and 
Basil made his way to old Mrs. Marchmont. She made room 
for him on the sofa beside her. ‘‘ You find Isabella much the 
same, do you not ?” she asked, after a talk of family affairs. 

She had a curious way of closing her lips after her deliberate 
sentences which always made Basil feel as if the last word had 
been caught by the tail, as it slowly slipped out, and was still 
dangling. 

He brushed his fingers across his mustache involuntarily to 
rid himself of the unpleasant fancy. 

He followed Isabella’s radiant figure with reflective eyes. 
‘‘She always makes me think of Beatrice,” he replied. 

‘‘T regret that she could not have been a contemporary of 
hers, at least,” said Mrs. Marchmont acidly. ‘‘Her manners 
certainly have a Shakesperian flavor that is curiously out of 
place in a modern drawing-room.” 
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‘*You mean in your drawing-room, aunt,” replied Basil 
lazily. ‘*I assure you Isabella would be considered chic and a 
bel esprit anywhere else except in this place.” 

The indignant reply on the old aristocrat’s lips was fore- 
stalled by a few clear chords struck on the grand piano at the 
other end of the room. 

Everybody stopped talking and Mrs. Marchmont put up her 
lorgnette only to drop it again and lean back with an air of 
Christian resignation. A full voice of a peculiar haunting timbre 
began to sing. 

‘Wer sum ersten male liebt!” 

Basil, behind a screen of ferns, shaded his eyes with his 
aunt’s peacock fan and listened with a curious sensation in his 
throat. He could not catch all the words and the air was not 
one that he knew. 

The song was brief and at its close there was a murmur of 
pleasure, but the vocalist, whom he could not see, evidently 
refused the encore, and presently the well-bred tumult of low- 
toned conversation began again. 

‘‘Where is Basil?” asked Isabella’s voice a few moments 
later. 

‘‘Here,” he answered, rising reluctantly from his comfortable 
chair. ‘tAt your service, bella Isabella.” 

‘‘Come then,” she answered, ‘‘and be introduced to Miss 
Alma. You must meet some one, and she is the least flirtatious 
of all the new girls.” 

‘‘What a description, Isabella!” complained Mrs. March- 
mont. ‘*I do not know that Basil would care to meet her. She 
is not well-known here, Basil. In fact, we know absolutely 
nothing of her. She has very nice manners, I admit, but beyond 
that Iam not even sure that she is a Southerner.” 

‘‘Of course she is!” retorted Mrs. Beauchamp spiritedly. 
‘‘T happen to know that, luckily. She is, besides, a cousin of 
the Valentines.” 

‘‘They do not recognize the relationship,” rejoined Mrs. 
Marchmont, a little less deliberately than usual. 

‘* Why in such a hurry, Isabella?” interrupted Basil in the 
laziest of voices. ‘* Perhaps the young lady would not care to 
meet me.” 

‘‘Oh, fiddlesticks!” cried his cousin derisively, winking one 
bright blue eye at him, to the utter consternation of Mrs. 
Marchmont who could only gasp feebly, being too much horrified 
to speak. ‘*How singularly changed we are since we have 
become so traveled !” 
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She would have whisked off with him immediately, but he 
stopped her. 

‘¢Just one moment, Isabella. Who sang just now ?” 

‘*Miss Alma.” 


Wi 


’ \ Isabella's eyes twinkled as Basil turned to his aunt with 
‘« Then if you will excuse me, aunt ?” 

«Qh, certainly,” replied that lady. Go and enjoy yourself. 
Gabriel Marchmont is coming to speak to me. Be sure you 
come and see me soon.” 
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‘«T'll see that you do,” murmured Isabella,sotto voce as they 
went off. 

Miss Alma was near the piano talking to an old gentleman 
who bowed himself away as Isabella came up with Basil. 

‘«Zoe,” she said, ‘‘we are celebrating the return of the 
native, my cousin, Basil Maximos.” 

Miss Alma looked at him,held out a hand,then half withdrew 
it, but Basil took it and pressed it slightly. Isabella ran after 
the old gentleman and disappeared with him, both laughing 
disgracefully over a feeble joke. 

‘‘What was the song you sang?” Basil asked of Miss Alma. 
She was turning over some loose sheets of music as they stood 
together by the piano. 

‘*One of Heine's.” 

“It was not familiar to me, and I could not hear all the 
words. Will you recite the poem for me ?” 

She hesitated a moment. ‘‘I know the German better than 
I do the English ; but here is the song. You see a rough trans- 
lation runs something like this.” 

They bent over the page together and she read it softly at hi 
Car: 

“ Who loves the first time is a god, 
Though he should be forsaken; 
Who hapless loves a second time 
Must for a fool be taken. 
And such a fool, who loves without 
Response of love, am I. 


Sun, moon and stars they laugh at me, 
And I laugh too—and die!” 


‘**And I laugh too—and die !’” repeated Basil, turning his 
head aslant and meeting her eyes, in which two clear tears 
swam. They were at the extreme end of the long room facing 
the crowd of people, the lights of a chandelier blazing upon 
them. 

‘‘T feel as if I were on a stage,” said Basil, impatiently. 
‘It looks tempting in the conservatory ; don’t you think so, Miss 
Alma ?” 

She looked at the room full of people who were doubtless 
discussing them, and took Basil’s arm obediently. 

‘‘It is much pleasanter there,” she said, wondering how she 
was going to get rid of those unexpected tears, and turning her 
back gladly upon the blaze of light. 

Relieved from the gaze of curious eyes, they sat down and 
looked at each other impulsively, critically. Zoe turned her 
supple neck and pressed her handkerchief lightly to her face. 
She was quite young, with a slender, indefinite figure and a 
delicately tinted oval face framed in shadowy hair, neither black 
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nor brown, lighted up by a pair of ‘‘dark, vivid and eloquent 
eyes,” singularly deep and gray. Her hands were singularly 
white, and she had a habit of holding them before her, the 
fingers lightly linked together. 

Maximos was a man of thirty-five, with a look of elastic 
strength about him, despite an unaffected languor that was 
almost indifference. He held his head forward when walking as 
some horses do. When standing he threw up his chin imperi- 
ously, regarding the rest of the world from half-closed lids, 
between which his curious yellow eyes scintillated like opals. He 
often wore glasses, at which times he could, according to 
Isabella, ‘‘see twice as much as ordinary men.” To-night his 
glasses dangled from their chain and he studied his companion’s 
face with an intentness that disconcerted her. 

‘*You have a lovely voice,” he said presently, thinking that 
the face was equally as lovely. 

Where did you study ?” 

‘‘In Paris. I have spent a good many years there.” 

‘‘T thought so. I did not use to hear music like yours in 
this place. Our standard of music is not a very high one. 
People still adore Abbott. Isabella tells me you are a cousin of 
the Valentines ?” 

‘« And did not your aunt, Mrs. Marchmont, tell you also that 
they did not recognize the relationship ?” she asked, smiling. 

‘* Yes, she did, I confess.” 

‘*Don’t be surprised. I ama very, very distant cousin. It 
really is hardly a relationship.” 

Then you are all alone ?” 

‘*Entirely, I have no one but Victorine.” 

‘* And she is—?” 

‘‘T scarcely know. She is yellow, she has been with me 
ever since I was born and says she intends to stay with me until 
I die.” 

‘‘She must be a unique person nowadays. I should like to 
know her.” 

‘‘Know her? You, a Marchmont! Why she is only a 
quadroon; was once a slave,” she exclaimed, taking him 
au grande serieuse. ‘*See her then, if you prefer. She goes 
marketing ever morning. Shall I tell her to pass down the 
street you live on ?” 

‘*«No—let me come and see you. Victorine does not object 
to visitors, does she ?” 

‘« She has nothing at all to say about it. Come, if you wish 
to. She usually sits on the floor and knits, while I sing or paint. 
I like it. I have all the sense of being tenderly watched over 
without any feeling of restraint.” 
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‘‘Have you always been alone?” asked Basil, wondering 
at her unprotectedness. 

‘*Yes, ever since I was a girl of twelve. My father died 
before I was born. He was a Dutch sea-captain; my mother 
was a Greek, an Ionian. Is it not strange ?” 

‘‘Very,” he mused; ‘‘your name puzzled me at first—Zoe 
Alma!” 

‘‘You have been away from home for some time, have you 
not?” she interrogated in return. 

His face changed slightly. ‘‘ Yes, I have been traveling for 
several years in Europe and the East. I grew tired after awhile 
and drifted home again. This stagnant old city has a wonder- 
fulcharm for any one who has ever lived in it. I was born here, 
as were my people for two hundred years before me, and the 
soil claims me. The atmosphere is in my blood, I think.” 

Zoe smiled, held out an arm, dazzling as befitted the daugh- 
ter of a blonde Dutch sailor, and looked meditatively at it. 
‘* What kind of an atmosphere do you suppose is in my blood ? 
Born in Batavia, brought up in Greece, educated in Berlin and 
Paris.” 

‘‘It isenough to turn one’s head,” Basil murmured at her 
ear. ‘tHow on earth did you ever come here ?” 

‘* Because of the Valentines. I wasso alone. But as I told 
you before, I was too distant a cousin for the relationship to be 
worth speaking of. There is too great a mixture in my blood. 
The Valentines would not recognize me if my father had been 
Rembrandt and my mother Sappho. The transplanted English 
pride is a hardy vine and bears a prickly fruit.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say they actually refuse to have anything 
to do with you ?” Basil asked in amazement. 

“Yes; but I do not altogether blame them, now that I 
understand them and this place better.” 

‘‘Curses on them,” muttered Maximos under his breath, his 
yellow eyes blazing. He, too, had suffered at their hands. 

As the guests were departing Basil offered himself as an 
escort home, to Miss Alma. 

‘‘ Victorine always comes for me, thank you,” she replied. 

‘What difference does that make?” he asked impatiently. 
‘‘ Please take my arm.” 

A tall figure swathed in a Persian shawl, one end drawn over 
her head, stood by the door waiting. As Basil and Zoe went 
out, the latter said something in a low voice to the waiting- 
woman. She turned and followed them through the narrow, 
moonlit streets like a shadow. 
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II. 


FEW days later, after some hesitation, 
Basil rang the bell at the gate of Miss 
Alma’s house. A high wall shut off 

the front of the house from the street, 

NSS and he waited a few moments on the 

pavement before Victorine’s yellow face 
appeared at the wicket. 

She unlocked the gate upon discover- 
ing who the visitor was, and led the way 
into the corridor and up the staircase 
into the drawing-rooms on the second 
floor. The house stood gable-end to the 
street and was effectually screened from 
observation by the forbidding brick wall 
and close lattice of the piazza. 

Basil left to himself for awhile took 
a survey of the room. A small grand 
piano, littered with music, occupied one 
corner and was lighted by a tall jade 
lamp with a crimson shade. The floor 
was partly covered with a heavy Damas- 

A cus rug, and by the blazing wood fire 

A mz \ -- were heaped a pile of colored silk cush- 
ions that still bore the impress of a re- 

cumbent figure. A book hastily flung 

aside lay beside them. There was not 
much furniture in the room, but a heavi- 
ly-carved table in the center was a con- 
fusion of books, magazines and loose sheets of foreign papers. 
An ivory Atlas upheld a soap-bubble in crystal that did duty as 
an inkstand, and some rose-colored cigarettes lay in a silver tray 
in company with an Eastern dagger that performed the peaceable 
offices of a paper cutter. A porphyry table with a battle array 
of exquisitely-carved chessmen occupied the corner opposite the 
piano, while curios from all parts of the world were displayed in 

a cabinet that filled one side of the apartment from the floor 

midway to the ceiling. Many pictures ornamented the other 

sides of the rooms. The isles of Greece, fairy landscapes con- 
trasting with weird scenes of the Zuyder Zee, the sad reaches of 

a Southern salt-marsh, or the Japanesque effect of pines and 

rice-fields. A great starry branch of dogwood blossoms sprang 
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from a lacquer vase beside the cushions, and all the superb flora 
of the Southern coast—the stately crimson and white camellias, 
the delicious bells of the yellow jessamine, great handfuls of 
pink and white azaleas and spikes of gladioli and gloxinias, with 
roses of all colors and divinely sweet—filled every nook of the 
room and made patches of brilliance amid the gleaming marbles 
upon the top of the cabinet. 

Although it was quite cold without, the windows were opened 
upon the piazza and the air was a delicious mingling of burning 
pine and oak, perfume and coolness. Basil threw off his furs 
and sank down luxuriously before the fire. In a little while the 
curtains screening the folding doors of the further end of the 
room were drawn aside and Zoe entered. 

‘‘T ran away when I heard you coming,” she said, giving him 
a soft warm hand and looking at him with a smile in her eyes. 

‘‘T am sorry I disturbed you. You must have been so 
comfortable on your cushions. I wish you would not sit on that 
chair.” 

‘‘It is comfortable enough,” she answered. ‘‘I suppose my 
Eastern blood shows itself in my fondness for cushions and 
pillows. But how do you know I was on the cushions?” Basil 
looked at the tell-tale aan of indented silk and they both burst 
out laughing. 

‘‘How did you know it was I who was coming?” he asked. 

‘*T did not say that, did I ?” 

Well, yes; I think you did.” 

‘‘T do not know how it was,” she replied, relinquishing the 
point. ‘*Of course the bell told me some one was at the 
gate ; but as you put your foot on the first step of the staircase 
I saw you.” 

‘‘Saw me? How?” 

‘‘Not with actual eyesight, but with the clairvoyance of 
dreams.” 

‘* Yes, I understand,” he assented, ‘‘ but it is strange.” 

‘Tt is only now and then I have this curious clairvoyance,” 
she went on dreamily. ‘‘ Sometimes I regret it. We, allof us, 
carry with us a nervous atmosphere that affects those we come 
in contact with, and I sometimes feel as if my atmosphere, my 
magic circle, was so charged with this personal power that those 
I meet shrink from me. It repels rather than attracts, from its 
very intensity.” 

‘‘Have you ever experimented with it ?” asked Basil, watch- 
ing her curiously. 

‘‘No,” she replied, shrinking back into her chair like a child, 
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‘*T do not want to. I am so unhappy because I am not as 
others are. I would never encourage myself to be less like 
them. I don’t know why I should say all this to you. But I 
know that you understand me.” 

Basil smiled faintly ; the leaping firelight made red and 
tawny shadows in his hair. | He leaned forward to her, but her 
mood changed. She clapped her hands and Victorine came in 
noiselessly, walking like a panther, with a waiter of cake and 
wine. Basil took a glass from the beautiful yellow hand that 
offered it and held it to the light. 

‘‘It is wine four times my age,” said Zoe, ‘‘and I am 
twenty. My father brought it from Greece to Amsterdam. | 
seldom touch it unless I am ill, and then I want nothing else. 
I fancied you would appreciate it. Does it not smell of 
violets ?” 

‘‘It is exquisite,” replied Basil, drinking it siowly. ‘'1 
believe I shall be perfectly happy now if you will sing for me, 
Nourmahal!” 

Victorine piled the cushions up and Zoe sank down upon 
them while she tuned a curious looking stringed instrument. 
Victorine crouched down beside the lacquer vase, her hands, 
with their many turquoise rings, clasped over her knee. Zoe 
sang songs of Italy, of Greece, of the salt sea and the rice 
country, Victorine supplying at intervals a profound alto. Then 
striking an occasional chord on the strings she began to recite in 
a musical monotone : 


“Once thine, forever thine! My steadfast soul 
Yields to thee ever. Iam ever thine. 

As the wan moon tbe planet tides control, 

So doth thy spirit dominare o’er mine. . 


“None can divorce us; for as ina song 
The tender tune and words most passionate 
Wedded do solely exch to each belong. 

So doth thy spirit with my spirit mate. 
“If living love's fulfillment we ferego, 
Doth@ot eternity before us spread ? 

And there shall we its necromancy know 
In that fair land and empire of the dead.” 


‘‘Where did you find that poem?” asked Basil, starting 
impulsively to his feet when the musical monotone had ceased. 

‘«Tt is yours,” she answered softly. 

‘‘Only mine by memory. It was written for me years ago.” 

‘‘T do not know,” she answered drowsily, the strings slipping 
from her relaxed fingers. She sank down among the cushions. 
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Basil took from an inner pocket a folded slip of paper, 
opened it and held it to the light. Upon it was written the 
poem she had recited. 

Victorine leaned forward, looking askance at him, then bent 
over her mistress. ‘‘ Elle est endormie, m’siew’ ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” he replied, thrusting the paper again into his pocket, 
and looking curiously at the pale face asleep on the crimson 
pillow. 

‘* Let her sleep until she wakes.” 

Victorine helped him on with his furred cloak and followed 
him downstairs. 

‘‘Bonne nuit, m'sieu’,” she said through the wicket as she 


closed the gate and locked it. 


III. 


ASIL met Victorine as she was coming 
out of the market a few mornings 
afterward. She never could be in- 
duced to wear a hat, and when on 
the street wrapped her head and 
shoulders in a black silk scarf. She 
looked at Basil with narrowed black 
eyes and dropped a stately curtsy as 
he stopped to speak to her. 

‘* How is Miss Alma?” 

‘* She is quite well, monsieur.” 

A few large repulsive buzzards, 
the city scavengers, hopped around 
them tamely, picking up refuse. 

‘* You are going home ?” 

‘* Yes, monsieur.” 

She turned to go. Several of 
Basil’s acquaintances passed them 
and looked curiously at the draped 
figure. 

He saw Isabella bearing down on 
them in the long perspective of the 
market, and with a hasty ‘*‘ Wait a 
moment,” to Victorine, ran to buy a 
huge bunch of violets from a con- 

venient stall, and dropped them upon the basket she carried, 

saying : 
‘Give them to Miss Alma for me, if you please.” 
She curtsied again and went off with a long, swinging tread. 

In another moment, Isabella had seized her prey. 
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‘« Basil, you are too bad! Wasn't that Miss Alma’s woman 
I saw just a moment ago? Why haven't you been to see me? 
Come and dine with me to-day. Dr. Beauchamp is unfortunately 
not at home. Horrid case somewhere in the backwoods. But 
I have ordered dinners so long for him I know exactly what to 
give men to eat. It is quite a science. They say I have the 
best table in the city. You might as well come home with me 
now ; the carriage is here and we can stop at Aunt Marchmont’s 
as we go. She will be so delighted to see us.” 

‘*Do you think she will?” Basil could not help asking as he 
followed her to the carriage and helped her in. She made a face 
at him as she settled herself and drew aside her skirts to make 
space for him beside her. 

‘*Conceited creature! If I am willing to sacrifice myself for 
you, I don’t see why you should make nasty speeches to me. It 
is for your own good, my dear boy.” 

What is?” 

‘*To go and see your aunt. Do propitiate her, Basil! You 
never seem to remember how rich she is. She will not leave me 
one copper cent and I am determined the Valentines shall not 
have her money if I can possibly prevent it. Hateful, grasping 
people. Come, get in.” 

‘« Please excuse me to-day, belle cousine,” he pleaded. ‘‘I 
have an engagement for this morning.” 

She smiled significantly at him. 

‘*Come to-morrow, then.” 

He lifted his hat and the carriage rolled away. 

For a few moments he stood watching a pitched battle 
between a hungry rat and a buzzard, who evidently resented any 
interference with the discharge of its public duties. It seized 
upon the piece of meat that had been stolen by the rat, and with 
a series of ungainly hops and much flapping of wings, was trying 
to persuade the rat to relinquish it. It finally made off with its 
prize and perquisite of office, winging its way heavily to the roof 
of the market house. Basil turned away and strolled through 
the market place to the custom house. 

He had a friend in one of the offices and ran up the long, 
shallow flights of stone steps to the great building. He managed 
to worry through an hour or so, then took himself off, at first 
leisurely, then, as if forestalling a possible change of mind, 
hurried in the direction Victorine had taken. 

For a little space of time he paused maaneneie before the 
gate and then rang. 

He waited until he became quite impatient and was almost 
decided to go away when the gate creaked as Victorine opened it 
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to admit him. Zoe was in the drawing-room and came to meet 
him, his violets on her breast. 

Her eyes were heavy and she had the air of one who is half 
asleep. 

He held the hand she gave him, looked into her eyes, then 
drew her to him gently. 

She leaned quietly against him, closing her eyes as he stroked 
the shadowy hair from her soft face. 

‘‘You did not want to come,” she said presently, lifting her 
head to look at him. ‘* Why?” 

‘TI felt that I should not. I find it hard to explain. But 
that is passed now. I love you—only you.” 

‘‘Are you sure, Basil? It seems to me you care for some- 
one else. Or something else. It is so curious—my feeling. 
Tell me what it is.” 

‘‘Only your imagination, dearest. I have neither horse nor 
dog at present.” She smiled as one in sleep. 

He kissed her softly. 

‘‘How much do you love me, Basil ?” 

‘*More than any living woman.” 

dead one?” 

‘* Dearest, would you be jealous of a dead woman ?” 

Ah, yes.” 

‘*Sit here,” he drew her beside him. ‘‘I was once on the 
verge of marriage, but the woman I thought I loved went away 
with and married another man, my friend. She died two years 
after, and I—” 

‘You went away to forget her.” 

‘‘Yes, I went away to forget her and escape the wagging 
tongues. People are never too well bred and aristocratic to 
gossip.” 

‘*And then you came back.” 

‘*And saw you and loved you the first night I met you and 
have come to tell youso and to beg you to marry me, my dearest.” 

She held his face against hers for a supreme moment. 

‘‘T shall certainly have to propitiate Aunt Marchmont, as 
Isabella is so anxious for me to do.” 

‘* She will never forgive you if you marry me,” cried Zoe, 
conscience-smitten. ‘*She does not approve of me. Iam so 
sorry. But I can not be other than I am. Why must you 
propitiate her ?” 

‘‘T have nothing, but she is wealthy and childless.” 

‘‘Ah, Isee! But I am a rich woman, Basil.” 

‘‘Yes, I know. I am sorry.” 

‘‘You must not say that,” she cried. ‘‘ What a great pleas- 
ure it will be to share all with you, after these long years.” 
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He passed his hand carelessly over her flushed cheek. 

‘‘These long years! Twenty-one is a great age, is it not ?” 

‘« Sometimes I feel as if I were a thousand,” she replied, 
leaning against him with half-sbut eyes. 

‘*T wonder,” she began, then stopped. 

He looked down at her quiet face. 

‘*You wonder? Well? 

‘*Tf it will always make me drowsy to be near you.” 

He laughed. 

‘Thank you! I have been accused of being lazy, of being 
selfish, of being a good many things quite as unflattering, but I 
have never been known to possess the virtues of a narcotic 
before. Au contraire, sweetheart.” 

She went away from him and sat down at the table. 

‘* You remember the evening you were here ?” 

‘* Yes; I must have been uncommonly entertaining. You 
went to sleep while I was talking to you.” 

She would not look at him. 

‘*T slept nearly all the next day, too. I don’t like it.” She 
rose restlessly from her chair. 

‘‘T don't like it,” she repeated. You shall not influence me 
like this. Please go away and never try to see me again.” 

He caught her eye and held her look. 

‘* Yes,” she murmured insistently, her eyes growing large 
with tears. 

‘*Are you quite sure, Zoe ?” 

He was at her shoulder, his lips touching her fair forehead. 

She turned pathetically to him, buried her face on his breast 
and wept unrestrainedly. 

He soothed her gently, kissing her hand, her hair, the white 
nape of her neck where the little curls escaped from their 
bondage. 

‘* You will not speak of me to— any one,” she whispered at 
parting. ‘‘Wait a while. I do not want to be gossiped 
about.” 

‘*Tt shall be exactly as you desire,” he answered. 

The next time he came to see her, he found Isabella and 
several men in the drawing-room, all enjoying themselves very 
much. 

Basil devoted himself to his cousin, with whom he had made 
his peace some days before, and watched Zoe from behind his 
glasses. 

Her delicate beauty was more marked than ever, her languor 
had slipped away from her and she was in the gayest of moods. 

‘“You are coming with me, I suppose!” said Isabella to 
Basil, as she rose to leave. 
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‘‘ Have you no escort ?” he asked maliciously. 

‘‘Do I ever go without one? This time there are two. 
But there is another seat in the carriage.” 

‘‘What a thing it is to have 4 carriage! Thank you. But 
if I can not have you to myself, I prefer to walk home.” 

Isabella laughed, shrugged her shoulders and gave him a 
meaning look as she kissed Zoe good night, and departed with 
her train of admirers, leaving Zoe and Basil face to face across 
the fireplace. 

Zoe picked up a pencil from the table beside her and began 
to scribble on a sheet of paper. Her preoccupation roused Basil 
from his contemplation of the fire. He rose and went behind 
her chair, looking over her shoulder at her swiftly moving hand. 
The letter was addressed to him. : 

She turned the sheet, filled it rapidly, signed a name, dropped 
the pencil and sank languidly back into her chair. Basil seized 
the sheet and devoured it with amazement. How strangely 
familiar that clear chirography was! It was a strange, passion- 
ate letter, beginning *‘ Basil, my dear love,” and ending with 

Yours forever, 
MURIEL VALENTINE.” 

He looked at Zoe. Her eyes were half open, her lips color- 
less, her whole attitude one of extreme weariness. He slipped 
the letter into a pocket and tried to rouse her. Presently she 
opened her and sat up wearily. 

‘‘T am so very tired. Call Victorine,” she said. Her head 
fell forward on his shoulder. 

‘* Wake up, Zoe,” he whispered imperiously at her ear. ‘* You 
are not tired. You are only dreaming. Wake up.” 

She sat up again. ‘‘I was writing, and to you,” she said, 
her eyes searching the table. ‘‘Give me the sheet of paper, 
Basil.” 

‘‘[ burned it,” he replied confusedly. ‘* It was nothing.” 

‘I did not want to write it,” she mourned. ‘‘ Why did you 
let me? Basil, you must go away or I will. You do not love 
me. 

‘*Not love you!” He was on his knees beside her, his arms 
about her, his lips at her ear. ‘*‘ You know that Ido. You - 
need not send me away. I will not go. Kiss me—again— 
again.” She held her face to his kiss. 

Several weeks passed, during which time they saw each other 
frequently. Always, however, others of Zoe’s acquaintance 
came in, and when they left, Victorine would appear with fruit 
or wine, or wood for the fire and Basil would leave without 
seeing Zoe alone. 
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One evening he went rather early and found her by herself. 
She started a little as he entered and gave him a cold hand and 
a colder kiss. 

‘‘Your lips are like marble,” he said, holding her shaking 
hands and seating himself at her side on the wide lounge. ‘‘ Like 
cold marble with such soft yet sharp edges.” 

‘fam not cold,” she said, shrinking from him. ‘*Oh, Basil, 
why do you persist in torturing me ?” 

He looked at her in amazement. She went to the table, 
sat down and wrote again, but as Basil endeavored to get pos- 
session of the letter, she struggled with him for it, and fully 
roused, ran with it to a corner of the room where, by the 
waning light from a window, she read it. Then flung it from 
her and crouched down sobbing, her face to the wall. Basil 
picked up the piece of paper, glanced at it, thrust it into an 
inner pocket and went to her. She put out her hands against 
him. 

‘*Do not touch me! I hate you! Oh, that letter!” Then 
clung to him, as he still endeavored to lift her, crying pitiably; 
‘*Who is Muriel Valentine, Basil ?” 

‘The woman I was to have married,” he answered. 

‘She loved you—she still loves you!” sobbed Zoe. ‘‘I will 
not—I will not—” 

‘* Will not do what ?” he asked, lifting her up and leading her 
back to the lounge. 

‘*T will not write for her. Call Victorine! Tell herto pack 
everything at once. I will go to Paris.” 

‘*Zoe,” said Maximos, drawing her to his breast, ‘‘do not 
blame me for this. On my honor I have never consciously tried 
to influence you. The past is dead to me. I swear to you 
that I love you as I never loved before.” Her arm crept about 
his neck. ‘‘ Let us look at it common-sensibly,” he continued, 
leaning his cheek uponher soft, cold face, ‘* You are too fearful, 
too superstitious. Give up to your love for me instead of resist- 
ing it and being afraid of me and you will soon be able to laugh 
at what now seems to be so horrible. It is inexplicable, I 
admit, but it is very interesting. You love me, Zoe, do you 
not?” She hesitated, then whispered : 

‘«With all my soul.” 

He looked deeply into her eyes, so clear, so liquid. ‘‘ You 
will not be distrustful of me again ?” 

‘«Never! Forgive me, Basil. 

‘‘Nor afraid of me?” 

Never—never !” 

‘«It is our compact, sweetheart ?” 

“His.” 
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She pressed a passionate kiss upon his throat; he could feel 
the beating of her heart in her lips. 

‘*How is it?” asked Basil one day, ‘‘that among your 
beautiful pictures you have no faces, either portraits or other- 
wise? Paint me a picture of yourself, Zoe.” 

‘*T will, with pleasure, but as we never see ourselves as 
others see us, what a curious portrait it will be.” 

Thereafter Victorine watched her adored mistress closely. 
She entirely disapproved of Basil and of his visits, especially those 
during which Zoe wrote him the strange almost incomprehensi- 
ble love-letters over which he pored and puzzled and which he 
always carried about with him, fascinated by their singularity and 
suggestions of another and more satisfactory existence. He fell 
into a curious habit of confounding Zoe and the writer of the 
letters, and was utterly oblivious of the fact, that became daily 
inore apparent to Victorine’s sharp eyes, that Zoe was changing 
subtly. 

Her shadowy hair framed a face scarcely less shadowy ; her 
deep dark eyes grew larger and more luminous; but she was 
more beautiful than ever. She made no further protest against 
the singular correspondence of which she was literally only a 
medium. She either painted daily, or sat in a dream-like stupor 
for hours, unnoting anything around her. 

Basil begged her to decide upon a day for their marriage, 
and she fixed upon the last day of May. He remembered after 
leaving her that it was the day that Muriel had gone away with 
his friend and rival, and he felt strongly inclined to go back and 
ask for a change of date. But gibing at himself for a fool he 
went on and soon forgot all about it. 

‘‘When am I to have the portrait you promised me ?” he 
asked Zoe one day. 

‘*T will give it to you on our wedding day,” she answered 
ina half whisper. *‘ Do not ask for it before.” 

They were to be married in the evening, and the night 
before the wedding Basil went to see her. ; 

‘‘T was afraid Victorine would say you could not see me,” 
he said, ‘but I could not stay away. Are you going to scold 
me for coming ?” 

‘‘ By no means,” she replied. ‘*I am so, so glad to see you. 
I wanted to see you inexpressibly. I had such a curious feeling 
that to-morrow would divide us instead of making our lives one. 
Oh, Basil, my dearest !” 

She was half weeping in his arms. He quieted her as 
one quiets a child and they were silent for a while. Then she 
stirred uneasily and turned an appealing look to him. 
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‘*Must I write again? Not this evening, of all evenings. 
Help me to resist the feeling. I will not—I do not want to 
write—for her.” 

She'fell on his breast weeping again and he cursed himself 
that he could not make his mind one with hers in her suffering. 

‘*Oh, Basil, much as [ love you, I have it in my heart to 
wish we had never met.” 

‘Ah, Zoe, do not say that,” he cried, feeling as if something 
were interposed between them. The rising breeze iloated in 
from the sea with a long sigh. 

‘‘Never mind,” she whispered, slipping away from him, ‘* | 
am foolish. It is too late to feel like this.” He could barely 
see her in the dim light as she began to write. 

‘* Why, you can not see, Zoe! Let me call Victorine to 


bring lights.” 
‘*I do not need them,” she replied faintly, ‘I do not write 


for myself.” 

The scratch of her pen sounded strangely in the dusk. 
Presently it ceased and she sank back into her chair. Victorine 
came in with lighted lamps, stopped by her mistress’ chair and 
looked anxiously down upon her. Then put down the lamps, 
stooped and peered under her half-opened eyelids and cried to 
Basil with furious passion : 

‘* Elle ne dorte pas encore ; elle est morte!” 

Basil started as from a dream. 

‘*What nonsense!” he exclaimed roughly. ‘What are you 
thinking of, woman? She will wake directly.” 

The quadroon fell on her knees and took Zoe’s cold hands in 
hers. Zoe moved and lifted her heavy eyes. She smiled faintly 
as she met Victorine’s passionate gaze of anxiety and love. 

‘«Tt is all right,” she said, stroking the yellow cheek lovingly. 
‘*Go, now, I want to speak to Mr. Maximos.” 

Victorine rose immediately, but as she passed Basil she 
turned her flaming regard upon him for an instant. He stepped 
back involuntarily into an attitude of defense. With a smile of 
supreme meaning she left the room and the heavy curtains fell 
behind her. 

Basil went to Zoe and took up the letter. She had not even 
looked at it. 

‘‘T will not read it. Forgive me, my darling. You shall 
never be tortured like this again. I have been wrong—wrong.” 

He knelt down by her and buried his face on her breast. She 
smiled and held him closely, stroking his hair. 

‘«It has not been entirely your fault, my Basil, though I think 
if you had helped me to resist my temptation, instead of desiring 
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me to yield to it, it would have been better for us both. But 
after to-morrow we shall be happy, shall we not? Nothing shall 
separate us. Oh, assure me of that, Basil.” 

She held his face between her palms. 

‘‘T do—I do! Iam not fit to kiss the edge of your sleeve, 
much less your lips.” 

They held each other in a speechless embrace, and his tears 
were on her cheek. 

‘‘T will go to the gate with you to-night,” said Zoe, as he 
bade her good night. 

They went down stairs together, and as he closed the gate 
he saw her lovely face at the wicket. She smiled at him and he 
approached his face and stole a last kiss through the small square 
opening. 

‘Like Pyramus and Thisbe,” he whispered, laughingly. 
‘Good night ; goodbye.” 

The next evening, just at dark, a woman knocked at Basil’s 
door. 

He opened it, clad in his wedding clothes, and confronted 
Victorine. 

‘*Do not delay,” she said, ‘‘ but come with me at once.” 

He could scarcely keep up with her long stride and she fled 
up the staircase before him. 

The drawing-room was a mass of flowers and a blaze of light. 
Through the half-drawn curtains the table of the dining-room 
glittered with silver and crystal. Zoe, in her wedding gown, lay 
on the lounge by an open window. A portrait stood on an easel 
beside her. Basil was transfixed by the sight of it. 

It was a woman’s head, not Zoe’s, turned over her shoulder, 
smiling at him. How well he knew those soft black eyes, that 
mass of fair hair. How often had he watched that graceful turn 
of the ivory neck. 

There was an unmistakable resemblance between the 
brilliant painted face with its mocking smile and the colorless 
quiet face on the pillow beside it. But it was the resemblance 
one member of a family may bear another: a fleeting, elusive 
likeness of expression rather than of feature. Basil was roused 
from his stupefaction by a fierce exclamation from Victorine. ©, 

‘‘T thought she was dead before. . . . You said not. 
7 Restore hernow. . . . It is your work. 

Oh, my God! my precious flower, my life. . . .!” 

She flung herself upon her knees beside her mistress and tore 
the lace from her breast and the fragrant orange blossoms from 
her hair. . 

Basil thrust her aside and felt for the heart. It had ceased 
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to beat. There was no life in the lips he sought, no speculation 
in the eyes. 

‘¢Go for a physician!” he antaiuee in agony—‘‘ Oh, God, 
she is dead!” 

‘‘Dead!” shrieked the other, springing to her feet. Her 
up-flung hand flashed in the light. She struck at him powerfully. 

He warded off the blow and struggled to his feet. She 
sprang at him like a tigress, bearing him backward with the 
elastic force of her leap and buried her knife in his throat. 

He fell on the dead woman's breast and his blood stained all 
the whiteness of her marriage-robes. 


Claude M. Guardean. 


AUTUMN. 


(A PASTORAL. ) 


TEXAN 


WARM sun beating on a sandy plain ; 
A mock-bird singing in the chapparal ; 
A mesquite grove, whence, o'er and o’er again, 
An answering call ; 


Tufts of brown grass rustling drily ; 
Wild prairie flowers, fragrant, fair 

(Each to a blushing sweetheart nodding slyly), 

Scenting the air ; 


On yon gray knoll with naught to dread 
A rabbit in a grass-thatched nest ; 

A feeding herd, with lazy, aimless tread ; 

The wind at rest ; 


A flock of noisy blackbirds ; a plaintive song 
Sad, flute-like and of love 
In boundless space ethereal echoing long— 


A cooing dove 


Here and there a cruel cactus growing ; 

Leaves red and golden tinting scatter’d trees ; 
Adown the vale a sluggish streamlet flowing ;— 
* * * The cowboy’s these. 


William H. T. Shade. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 


ETTER’S SOUTHERN MAGAZINE begins the new year 

with every promise of success. Our first number, issued last 
August, was looked upon with much wonder, and more doubt, by 
those who did not think a Southern magazine could stand the 
storms and tempests which would meet it. Yet here we are, 
despite the sneers of our ill-wishers, and the sad forebodings of 
those who wished us well. We are an assured fact, and we 
have come to stay. Our New Year number speaks for itself. 

While we have not sought, nor received, the advertising patron- 
age given the Eastern magazines, yet we have been worthy of it 
from the start. Now we do seek it, because we can assure our 
advertisers of a safe investment. So long as our success was 
doubtful, we did not solicit any one to spend his money on us. 
Now that we are landed safely in the harbor, we will give them 
good assurance of their wisdom if they deal with us. We reach 
a people which no other publication touches. We appeal to a 
sentiment unknown to other magazines. Let the advertisers 
take notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

With the New Year, we give good wishes to our patrons. 
And we give new promise of our betterment. We have not 
sought to antagonize anybody or tomakeenemies. Yet plainly 
and freely we have spoken; and spoken always to the point. 
We shall continue so to do, for free speech is pleasant to us. 
The merry Christmas is upon us as we go to press, the glad New 
Year is coming. 

With kindly greeting, with thanks for kindnesses extended 
and hopes for your continued love, we come before you. May 
the glad and happy season be a benediction to you all. 
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EDITORIAL. 
MR. BLAINE. 


ND Mr. Blaine isdying! A most lovely man he was, and 

is. His faults were those of a most boyish nature, faults 

of enthusiasm rather than of malice. We Southern people can 
not help but sorrow with his family. There was an element of 
chivalry about him which we can not help appreciate. _ It is out 
of place now to speak of him at length; it seems too probable 
that we shall have that painful duty to perform next month. 
He is the foremost man of his party; the chief among its lead- 
ers. And with his great heart, and his magnificent intellect, he 
is larger than his party—an American of whom every citizen 
may well be proud. Should longer life be given him we will 
gladly hail the fact. Should he be taken away now our sorrow 
will not be less than that of those who voted with him, and who 
voted for him. To his sick bed goes the sympathy of the 
South, and if the worst comes we have only kindly words to 
speak of him. 


HERESY AND HERETICS. 


T this turning-point of the year when people are celebrating 

the advent of the Prince of Peace, and preparing to turn 
over a new leaf when the new book of 1893 is opened to them, 
it seems strange to read so much in the newspapers about 
‘*heresy,” and to hear so much of church dissensions.  Pos- 
sibly that comet, through whose nebulous mass the rock-ribbed 
old earth pushed its way, has been the father—or mother—of a 
baleful influence. At any rate, in this day and generation— 
especially at this time—it seems almost as much out of place to 
hear of a ‘‘heretic” as it would to hear of a witch. Somehow 
it seems to us that the words ‘‘ heretic” and ‘‘ heresy” are out 
of place in these closing years of the nineteenth century. They 
have a flavor of the Middle Ages about them, and something in 
their sound reminds one of the Inquisition, the thumbscrew and 
the stake. 

Nevertheless, there is much bandying of such words about. 
Dr. Briggs, in New York, and Dr. Smith, of Cincinnati, have 
become famous through their ‘‘ heresies,” and a multitude of 
other preachers are treating themselves to a feast of free adver- 
tising by hanging on to the outskirts of the controversy, and 
preaching or being interviewed concerning it. 

And the people who are conducting these trials are spirit- 
ually, and, in most cases, physically, descendants of those 
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Waldenses who were burned or hewn to pieces as heretics, and 
those covenanters who were hunted by the dragoons of Claver- 
house through the Scottish heather. For the right to interpret 
Scripture according to their own best judgment and to serve 
God according to their own consciences, the Waldenses endured 
persecution, the Huguenots went to battle under Henry of 
Navarre, and the adherents of the ‘‘ Solemn League and Cove- 
nant” reddened the hillsides with their blood. And Calvin 
burned Servitus for the glory of God, and John Knox sent 
Mary Stuart to her death that the truth of Christ might be made 
manifest in the flesh, as well as in the spirit. 

All of which goes to prove that every man has a right to 
believe as he pleases in religious matters, so long as _ he believes 
with the majority. The ‘‘heretic” is the person who is in 
the minority—when by agitation he succeeds in securing a 
majority the other people are heretics and he is orthodox. It is 
like the difference between a rebel and a patriot. A ‘‘rebel” is 
one who took part in an unsuccessful revolution : a ‘‘ patriot” 
is one who helped in asuccessful rebellion. 

One can not be facetious about matters of religion ; it would 
be too much of a sting to the hearts of true believers. Were it 
otherwise these two trials of Dr. Briggs and Dr. Smith might 
furnish some modern Moliere with matter for a comedy. Dr. 
Briggs made an address which was published ; Dr. Smith wrote 
a pamphlet which was printed: the matter in both was plain 
and unequivocal. It was heresy, or not heresy, and it stood 
out in cold type to be read of all men who chose to read it. 
Neither of these learned doctors disputed that he had written 
what was printed, or denied that he was fairly quoted. Had 
either one been indicted in a court of law for criminal libel his 
trial would not have lasted two hours. Witha confession on his 
part that he had written and published what he did, the only 
question would be, ‘‘Is this a libel?” and the judge would 
decide that, upon the facts as stated in the indictment. If 
heresy were a crime in our civil courts the decision would be 
just as promptly rendered. A demurrer to the indictment 
would settle the thing at once. 

But these good preachers and elders when they get together 
make donkeys of themselves. ‘‘Dr. Briggs has done thus and 
so, Dr. Smith has done thus and so. Now, is this heresy, or is 
it not? You have only to vote yes or no.” That is the question 
plainly put before them. Not one of these men comes up to the 
trial who has not already heard the evidence and formed his 
opinion as to the law of the case. Yet they pray every day for 
divine guidance, and spend weeks in listening to long speeches, 
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none of which are at all pertinent to the case. The jury judges 
as to the qualifications of its own members, and, as judge, gives 
the law unto itself as to how it ought to judge. The ‘‘ moder- 
ator” is controlled by those whom, technically, he is supposed 
to moderate, and everything is in order except an orderly 
conduct of the case. Children in a mock trial would more 
nearly conform to parliamentary rules and the canons of good 
common sense. A debating club of mechanics, a post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, a trades union, or a convocation 
of the Young Men’s Institute, could give these learned doctors 
points on rules of order and the proper modes of expediting 
business. Gentlemen, you know Greek and Hebrew, in some 
slipshod fashion, but you make a laughing stock of yourselves 
when it comes to common sense. There are men who carry the 
hod or lay the brick or join the timbers who could give you 
many useful hints. These men are sneering at you, and you do 
not know it. You are teachers of the people—would you not 
do well to come closer to the people and let the people teach 
you ? 

The good sense and the better judgment of mankind is 
always to be found in the middle class. It is not among the 
very rich nor among the very poor. The millionaire may curse 
the people and care nothing for their needs, and ignore the 
pleadings of the poor. The very poor may, in like manner, 
curse the man of wealth, and fill their hearts with bitterness 
against him. But the honest artisan, and the shopkeeper, thrifty 
in his humble way, have no enmity to any one. They are con- 
servative and quiet and men of peace. 

To such people comes the necessity of religion. They work 
hard, deny themselves, and save. In this world it is a struggle 
always ; and they look for rest in heaven. Shall they be denied 
it? But if they are to be received to ‘‘doubtful disputations,” 
possibly they may lose faith in all religion, and mock at the 
priest and preachers. Christ himself doubted the religion of 
rich men and told about Dives and Lazarus. In these days it 
seems very hard for a pauper to serve the Lord while his neigh- 
bors are rolling in wealth. Would it not be well to have some 
surcease of controversy, and, forgetting doctrine for a time, to 
put in practice some of the precepts of Jesus Christ ? Would it 
not be well to fear God and love our fellow man and cease 
quibbling about the points of difference in our too refined 
theology? If Dr. Briggs and Dr. Smith do not agree with us, 
and they satisfy a longing in the human heart for something 
better than this weary life, why should we not permit them to go 
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their ways in peace? ‘‘Pax vobiscum” should not be a bad 
motto for a Christian. 

And in the Catholic Church—that old mother from whom all 
of us must claim our spiritual life and being—all is not serene. 
The people clamor against their priests, and among priests and 
bishops and archbishops and cardinals there is such dissension 
that the pope must send a special legate from Rome with full 
power to settle all their differences. Monseignior Satolli has 
come with plenary powers. It is useless to deny his authority 
—not only the Holy Father, but the Vatican itself has sent him 
to preserve a concord which is threatened here in the bosom of 
the mother church. As becomes them, the princes of the 
church here are reticent. But the fact remains that there is 
threatened trouble ; else he never would have been sent. Since 
his coming recreant priests have made their peace with the 
church, and even Dr. McGlynn endorses what he has done and 
said. The strong hand of the Vatican is not often used ; mostly 
it is gentle and tender and soft in its touch ; but when once the 
glove is off the faithful inust obey, or unto them it becomes 
‘anathema maranatha.” They must obey in this instance, and 
the proudest of the princes dares not offend the legate of St. 
Peter. When the Vatican speaks, it speaks wisely and well— 
there is no demurrer to its pleadings ; no jury can find a verdict 
contrary to its instructions. 

The Jews, too, are not settled intheir faith. They have the 
old style and the new style in their belief and worship. I 
have seen, once in my life, what was called a ‘‘ reformed Jew.” 
I am very thankful that I never saw but one of them, for this 
one nauseated me. Two of them would have been worse than 
an attack of sea-sickness. He peddled religion as if it were a 
collection of pinchbeck jewelry. But the honest Jews differ 
among themselves, and differ honestly. Some are for the old 
customs ; some think it best to conform to the surroundings of 
a Christian civilization. Both are right and both are wrong. 
No man is ever right when he forsakes that religion which he 
believes to be true for the sake of gain or to attain an office or 
a social prominence. Yet every man is right who seeks to 
make his religion conform to the progress of the ages. If it is 
good for yesterday it is good for to-day, it is good for to-morrow. 
Keligion is not for one man nor one race ; it is for humanity. 
If it does not adapt itself to changing times it had best be dead. 
The monotheism of the modern Jew is a beautiful conception 
of divinity. But it is not complete without the idea of the 
Messiah. The Mosaic laws were for Egypt and Arabia and Pal- 
estine. They were not to be adapted to all countries and to 
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all conditions. The new Judaists claim a deliverance from 
their ancient customs because of changed conditions and 
changed climates. I do not say who is right or wrong. 


But above all this rabble of contending factions comes the image 
of the Christ-child, who was born at Bethlehem and crucified on 
Calvary. Sweet and soft as the Star of the East beamed, so 
beamed he. The embodiment of love and the incarnation of 
its sacrifice, he stands before the world the central figure of its 
civilization, the head and front of its progress. All of the 
doubters may say what they will; the Christ-child rules the 
world. And in this modern age, no matter what the skeptics 
say, the sentiment which underlies the majesty of our develop- 
ment is a Christian sentiment. ‘‘Glance the world over,” says 
a learned writer, ‘‘and you see, nowhere, any development that 
is not the fruit of Christian work and Christian energy. It 
seems as if the teachings of Christ make the world respond just 
as the touch of the sunbeams makes the grass grow and the trees 
blossom.” 


A WORD ABOUT DONN PIATT. 


HERE is now in press and about to be issued a biography 

of Colonel Donn Piatt, the sage of Mac-o-cheek. The 

book is written by his former private secretary, and is done under 

the sanction and the supervision of his family. We have not 

seen the work yet, but hope to review it in due time, for it 
certainly should be worthy of reviewing. 

Donn Piatt was one of the most remarkable men of his time 
—one of the most forceful, and yet least obtrusive, of our 
public characters. He was modest and gentle, and kind to man 
and beast, but he could dip his pen in gall and write the most 
bitter words that any of us ever read. He did not hesitate 
to do that when he thought occasion required it, and the man 
against whom his javelin was hurled never longed for a second 
contest. His courage, both moral and physical, was such that 
he never hesitated when he thought his duty called him to the 
front, and his intellect was of such high order that his sayings 
could not be ignored. He was known to the world mostly as a 
wit and humorist, and his terrible sarcasm has made many a 
scribe and Pharisee tremble on the high seats in the synagogue. 

But no more lovable man ever lived; no gentler, purer, 
sweeter soul ever passed from time into eternity. He was a 
devout Catholic, and within his house was a consecrated chapel, 
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in which he and his wife knelt night and morning before the 
Chirst-child and the Holy Virgin. He talked little about his 
religion, but he acted it. It did not content him to refrain from 
evil; his daily practice was to do good. Belonging by nature to 
the church militant, he thought he did God service when he tore 
the mask from off hypocrisy or pierced a fallacy with his shining 
lance. This done, his duty was performed, and the great, 
loving heart of the man was open to the world, and the poor, 
the needy and distressed might feed at will upon it. 

Yet ample as was his charity, his intimacy was small. Men 
of all ranks and conditions called at his house in passing ; some 
to pay their respects to him, more to solicit aid. To the states- 
man and the pauper he was alike courteous and hospitable. 
There his duty ended—they did not enter the inner sanctuary 
of his soul; only those whom he loved and trusted could find 
admission there. And that admission meant a sweet communion 
such as can rarely be found on earth. In mind and heart and 
sentiment he and his guest were one, and all the treasures of his 
soul were given with an open hand. 

It seems strange that one so brave and so bitter should be so 
gentle, yet it was so. He feared nothing, and freely denounced 
all forms of fraud and vice. With wickedness in high places he 
had no compromise to make. It was war to the death, and 
every thrust of his rapier left a sting behind it. He never 
missed his mark and the wound he made was never healed. 
Then he turned from the battlefield to the altar, and by the side 
of his invalid wife—to whom he was father as much as husband 

-he prayed forgiveness from the Christ for all his enemies. 

His was a most unique character—too rare for the common 
weal. A brave soldier of the Union, he knew no compromise 
while any sword was drawn, but with the victory came loving 
kindness for the vanquished. God rest his soul! God’s peace 
be with each heart that ever loved him! 


THE PASSING OF JAY GOULD. 

N the death of Mr. Jay Gould we meet with ‘quite another 
problem than that involved in the loss of such a man as 
Donn Piatt was. Mr. Gould,so far as man can do so, lived for 
himself—not for his fellow men. While the axiom is true that 
no man can live entirely for himself, yet Mr. Gould has come as 
near disproving it as possible. If he has helped mankind in any 
way it has not been with his own knowledge or consent, and, 
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dying, he has left a fortune of more than seventy million dollars 
to his family. A very pretty sum indeed. How much else he 
left upon which no probate tax was paid nobody knows or will 
know. 

Now Mr. Gould acquired that money honestly, as the word 
goes. He was never put in prison for robbery or bank wrecking, 
and he always paid what he promised to pay, whether that 
promise was in words or writing. As the world saw him, he 
was a good man; a man without vices of any kind, of godly 
walk and conduct ; he did not drink or gamble nor use tobacco 
in any form, nor did he care for strange women. Kind and 
courteous toward strangers, affectionate in his family, a good 
church goer, he was,indeed,a model man. What a pity more of 
us are not like him in these respects! And yet would the world 
be any better if it had more Jay Goulds in it? Is it not possible 
that somewhere there is a disgruntled workingman, or even a 
tattered tramp, who has more manly chivalry in his heart, and 
more of the milk of human kindness in his soul, than ever Jay 
Gould had? Christ thought that the widow's mite had more 
potency than the rich man’s talent ; perhaps to day, the record- 
ing angel looks down upon the grimy bootblack who shares his 
last penny with a companion, and credits him upon the books of 
heaven with more than Jay Gould ever did in all his life. 
Lazarus laid at the rich man’s door, and was fed. Yet it was 
Dives who from his tropical abode asked that this poor beggar 
should leave the bosom of Abraham and come to him with a 
drop of water on the tip of his finger. But the beggar could 
not come. 

There is a deeper significance in that parable than most men 
dream of. The Christ never spoke an idle word. Dives was 
no doubt,a good man, who performed his duties to society and 
to his synagogue just as Jay Gould did. He even sent the 
remnants from his table to the beggar at his gate, and let his 
dogs go and lick his sores. There is not one word against his 
moral character in all Scripture. He was a good citizen and a 
church member, yet Lazarus outranked him in the other world. 

Dives was simply a very rich man, and no man can be very 
rich in this world without dispossessing some other man or men, 
of what belongs to them by right. Mr. Gould died worth 
seventy—possibly a hundred—millions. No one will say that Mr. 
Gould’s life was worth that much to the world. He began life 
with nothing, and the wages of his actual labor and the price of 
all that he produced would not have left him ten thousand 
dollars at his death. The day laborer makes something; the 
mechanic produces tools for industry, and the farmer raises from 
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the earth food for other men to eat. Neither of them can 
possibly become as wealthy as Mr. Gould became. The visible, 
tangible products which come from the horny hand are illy paid 
for; the visionary schemes of bankers and of brokers bring 
them millions. And those millions must come out of some- 
body's pocket. They must come from the labor of the farmer 
and the artisan. 

It is a wrong system of society which produces such men as 
Jay Gould. In no country of the world is it possible except in 
these United States. It is true that in the older countries men 
accumulate fortunes—though never so much as Mr. Gould put 
in his coffers. They do so by thrift, by industry, by sagacity, by 
saving every penny for a rainy day. They are entitled to much 
credit for it. They build up new industries or by their push and 
brain make old ones more productive. They do not bank on 
wind and trust to the credulity of their fellow men. Mr. Gould 
has done little else. 

Yet he has not been without his uses. His fortune has been 
the result of a scheming brain, it is true, but it has been an 
active brain, and his career has been, in some sort, an encour- 
agement, and an incentive to the youth of the land. The 
lessons to be drawn from his life are not always pleasant ones, 


but they are certainly inspiring. To be temperate and prudent, 
careful in all things, strict in keeping every business engagement, 
and regular in your habits, is going a great way toward success. 
The young man who will follow Jay Gould thus far, and add a 
little Christian charity, will be less wealthy, but more beloved. 


— the young women of the South who have won for 
themselves distinction is Miss Selena Gray Fetter. It would 
almost seem that she had found the royal road to success since 
she has already achieved a position in the dramatic world that 
usually requires many years of toil and arduous effort to attain. 
Miss Fetter was born in Louisville, Kentucky. Her mother was 
Catherine Mercer Gray, her father George Griffith Fetter, 
Sr. Mrs. Fetter was descended from the Ormsbys, an English 
family that settled in Ireland, and that intermarried with the 
De Buttes, a noted Huguenot family, and is the granddaugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Thompson who was graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and ordained in England in 1739. He was 
given charge of St. Mark’s church at Culpeper, Virginia, and 
married Lady Spottswood, widow of the governor of Virginia. 

Mr. Fetter was a prominent business man in Louisville for 
many years. 

Miss Fetter showed histrionic talent almost from her infancy, 
and decided to adopt the stage for a profession, though the 
members of her family were all opposed to it. 

Her first appearance was at Macauley’s Theater, Louisville, 
Kentucky, in the character of J/aréane in Sheridan Knowles’ 
play, ‘‘The Wife.” At the conclusion of the evening Henry 
Watterson sent the following telegram to the Associated Press : 

‘* Louisville is in a blaze of enthusiasm over the theatrical 
debut of Miss Selena Fetter. She is a beautiful girl, a member 
of one of the most aristocratic families in Kentucky, and has 
pursued the bent of her inclination and genius by going on the 
stage. Throughout the piece she carried the house by storm.” 

Afterward she played Adr/ana in the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” 
with Robson and Crane. ‘*Nym Crinkle” said of her, through 
the columns of 7e Wor/d, that her playing was most forceful and 
that she put a fire and passion into the part that at once lifted it 
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to a dramatic height that won the immediate recognition of the 
audience. 

She subsequently filled the role of M/¢ss Hardcastle in ** She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and Mistress Ford in ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” But her Vzdow Opdyke in *‘ The Henrietta” was her 
best work while with Robson and Crane. The play ran the 
whole season in New York City, and the success of it was in a 
great measure due to her clever impersonation. Robson and 
Crane wrote to Lawrence Barrett as follows : 

‘«Selena Fetter is the best actress now playing in the United 
States. If she is not, we do not know who is.” 

Afterward she was with Salvini, and divided honors with him. 
A few months ago Miss Fetter was married to Mr. Edwin Milton 
Royle, who is the author of the play ‘‘ Friends,” in which she is 
now playing. 

Mr. Royle was graduated at Oxford, England, and is the son 
of a distinguished jurist. 
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Gone one asked Nemo a Sunday or two ago if he had been 
to church and he replied: ‘‘ Oh, no indeed, I never do any- 
thing that bores me unless I get something out of it.” 

His attitude is not a singular one. These are fin de siecle 
days and everybody is tired. Everything has_ been tried, 
experienced, and frequently been found wanting. The Spirit of 
the Times says: 

“Tam old and gray, and my best days were over yesterday.” 


Religious creeds looked at simply as creeds have less value 
every year. They have been heard so long they cease to 
impress. They are idle tales; they are old songs, and the 
listener yawns as he hears them. 

There is a large number of persons like Nemo who are 
honest in their convictions that it is not worth while to attend 
so-called places of worship. Churches are frequently nothing 
but religious club-houses, where very good music is heard, and 
where some cultivated man-either reads or delivers an essay on 
moral questions, while the congregation listens with polite 
attention, and is glad when it is all over. 


And yet the world is crying out for help and comfort. It is 
like a sick man, looking for help in every direction. Schopen- 
hauer said: ‘* Life is a business that does not pay expenses.” 
And looking at it merely from a temporal standpoint, he was 
correct. Suffering must come to every human being, no matter 
what his position may be. There is no one’so favored that he 
can escape sickness, old age, the chance of accident, and death. 
While on the other hand, there is not one joy or pleasure in all 
human life that is inevitable, or one form of happiness that 
necessarily comes to every one. Many a life passes with 
scarcely a gleam of joy, while the most favored among men can 
not escape sufferings Susceptibility to joy is never as great as 
the susceptibility to suffering. For instance, one may be pleased 
but never thrilled to be told how happy is the lot of some child ; 
yet if a man hears the story of the brutal .treatment of one, he 
suffers intensely at the recital. 

Then existence is largely made up of negatives. As when 
we grieve over a lost love, our regret is not so much for what 
we have lost, as it is for the something we never had. We learn 
more of the truth of these things every day. This is why there 
is always a sob underneath the music; it is indistinct at first, but 
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grows louder as the dance of life goes on. So, at the beginning 
of the feast, we are but vaguely conscious that there is a skeleton 
hidden beneath the flowers, but the knowledge of its presence 
grows on us till we scarcely dare to turn lest we look into its 
grinning face. The world knows these things, but thinks there 
is no way of escape, so the people resort to the most extraordi- 
nary things in order that they may forget both death and life. 

The social merry-go-round revolves, and the passengers try 
to cheat themselves into the belief that they are having a good 
time. But the machine stops in the same place it stopped 
yesterday, and will stop again to-morrow, and the players know 
there will never be anything new. They cease attempting to 
deceive themselves into thinking they are having a good time, 
but for awhile longer they make a show of merriment before 
the others. Then they grow tired of that, and finally death 
comes and carries them off. 


If this life was all there is, it would be a tragical farce, a 
hideous joke full of the most bitter humor. It would not be 
worth while to be in earnest about anything. But this life can 


not be all, because the instinct of life or immortality is the 
strongest in the human soul. Men do not call it by this name, 
frequently they do not recognize it for what it is, but it is this 
desire to live that colors their lives. An artist or author seeks 
to do some work that will live after him. A statesman desires 
to make a record that will be imperishable. A business man 
wants to accumulate a fortune to leave when he is gone. People 
have this feeling about their children, that in them, their own 
existence is continued, and the thought comforts them. 


It has been said that life itself is proof of immortality. 
What has been, and now is, must continue to be. It might 
also be said that there must be always a cause behind every- 
thing. There is a cause then behind life. Men have claimed 
that all the troubles in life come from our wrong relations to 
this cause. It would seem that the most important business in 
life is the right adjustment of our relations with the first great 
cause—or God, as man has named it. 

Voltaire said if there was no God, it would be necessary to 
invent one—but an inexorable law, not a blind force, not a 
cause afar off that set the world spinning through space, and 
forever after remains aloof. No! The heart of humanity is 
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hungry for something better than this, something that listens 
when its child cries, something that pierces the mysterious 
gloom that enshrouds human existence, and comes to comfort, 
something that lifts the mortal above chance and changes. 
Some power behind all laws that transcends all law. Some- 
thing that is mightier than force, something that helps and 
protects and loves and blesses. 


If any church or minister fail in teaching this God to men 
then that organization or man has no reason for existence. 
The failure may arise from numerous causes, but usually it 
comes from love of opinion. Opinion is sometimes called creed 
and men are more tenacious of it than they are of birth. In 
point of fact, they take authority for birth, rather than birth for 
authority. And the mistake is an awful one. The children ask 
for bread and are given a stone. 


It would be worth while to spend the whole life if it was 
necessary in learning the fatherhood of God. Yet it is not nec- 


essary, for this knowledge comes intuitively, and never by 
reason. Indeed reason frequently prevents what it seeks to have. 
A man’s amount of reason often measures his capacity for doubt. 


And now we have gone around the circle and have come 


back to Nemo and his position. 
‘‘TIf God, then everything.” It is worth while to seek to 
find him, since everything is worthless unless we know him. 


Angele Crippen. 
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UMOROUS 


A STARTER. 


‘‘This is the first of the year,” remarked Batchelor, as he 
swallowed a whisky toddy on New Year's morning. 


FAVORITE AUTHORS. 


WiFE—Darling, what class of writers are most popular now 
in this country ? 
HusBanD (Editor of The Morning Sun)—Type-writers. 


HE IS SOMETIMES SADDER AND WISER. 


A man who bets on the election is not necessarily a better 
man. 
MOURNING GOODs. 
LITTLE EL_sig—Mamma, why do they call this black cake ? 
MamMaA—Because, my dear, if you eat much of it the 
family will put on black. 


A LENTEN THOUGHT. 


THORNTON—Oh, Thompson, stopa minute! How are you, 
old fellow? I want you to loan me five dollars for a few days. 

THOMPSON—You will have to excuse me; very sorry, but since 
I got married | have ceased to be a lone man. 


NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 


‘‘A fool and his money are soon parted ” is an old adage. 
This is also true of everybody and his money. 
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THE KENTUCKY PARLOR AT THE COLUMBiAN EXPOSITION. 


HE Kentucky State Board appointed to manage the interests of the Columbian 
T Exposition in Kentucky appointed in turn three women to look after the 
interests of the women in the State. These women were Miss Ida Symmes 
of Louisville, Miss Lucy Lee Hill of Lexington, and Miss Sue Philips Brown of 
Owensboro. It was thought desirable to procure funds for the Kentucky parlor 
in the Woman’s Building of the Chicago Exposition. There are only six of these 
parlors, and one of the best of them has been allotted to Kentucky. It locks out 
upon the lake, and also the Fisheries Building, which is among the handsomest of 
the Exposition buildings. In order to raise funds for this purpose, Columbian 
Associations are to be formed throughout the State of Kentucky. Each member of 
these associations is to pay one dollar, and by this means it is expected the necessary 
five thousand dollars can be raised. The Louisville Association consists of the 
following ladies: 

Mrs. J. Lawrence Smith, president; Miss Ida Symmes, acting president; Mrs. 
Henry S. Tyler, first vice-president; Mrs. Henry Watterson, Mrs. Charles Tafel, 
Mrs. Patty Semple, Mrs. Albert Willis and Mrs. Andrew Cowan, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Julius Barkhouse, treasurer; Mrs. John B. Castleman, corresponding secretary ; 
Miss Cornelia Shroder, recording secretary. 


The officers of the Covington Association are as follows: Mrs. Charles Philips, 
president; Mrs. Robinson Thomas, Mrs. Robert Simmons, Mrs. John P. Ernst, Miss 
Eudora Hereford, vice-presidents; Miss Lilly Gedge, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Wn. Corry, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Frank Woodhull, treasurer. 


At Newport, Kentucky, there is an association with the following ladies as 
officers: Mrs. Colonel Jones, president; Mrs. Albert Berry, vice-president; Miss 
Jessie B. Dalton, secretary; Miss Susie Albert, treasurer. 


Miss Symmes has also organized the Columbian Association of Frankfort, 
Kentucky. The list of officers comprise Mrs. John Young Brown, honorary presi- 
dent; Mrs. William Lindsay, president, Mrs. L. C. Norman, first vice-president; 
Mrs. J. Proctor Knott, Mrs. Wm. F. Barret, Miss Patty Bromley, Miss Mary Page, 
Miss Carrie Weitzel, Mrs. Haff and Mrs. Mary Hawkins, vice-presidents; Mrs. J, 
C. Morton, recording secretary ; Miss Margaret Russell, treasurer. 


Miss Symmes will soon go to Paris and Versailles to organize associations in 
those places and it is to be hoped that other towns in the State will send for her to 
come to them, and organize. It is a matter in which every woman in Kentucky 
should feel a personal interest. These clubs will also be general bureaus of infor- 
mation, and will have literature forwarded them if desired. 


The Kentucky branch of the National Dormitory Association is in charge of 
the following ladies: Mrs, C. P. Barnes, chairman; Mrs. John B. Castleman, Mrs. 
George Avery, Miss Lucy Belknap, Miss Lucie Norton, Miss Ella Warren, Miss 
Annie Wilson and Miss Anna Hamilton. 

Any inforination in regard to the above associations can be had by addressing 

Miss Ipa SyMMEs, 
Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


“He is a wise man who takes a large space and puts little matter in it.” 


REMINCTON Greatest Speed. Most Durable. 
— ~ | Easiest to Learn and Operate. 
Most Satisfactory in Every Respect. 
| TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
G. M. ALLISON CO. 
| 


448 W. Main Street, Louisvitte, Ky, 


TYPEWRITER 


H. B. HYDE, President. J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


ASSETS, $136,198,518.00 


SURPLUS, 26,291,982.00 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. - 


THE EQUITABLE 


Is the LARGEST and STRONGEST Life Insurance 
Company in the World. No Life Insurance Company 
in the world has as large a Surplus or makes as large 
returns to the policy holder. 


We will send an Illustration and Miniature Policy, if you will 


send us age and address. 


ROE, LYON & HIBBERD, 
MANACERS, 
Louisville Trust Co. Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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HUMOROUS. 


BABY FOOD. 


Santa Claus is a child’s chimney-swallow. 


GOOD AS HE COULD BE. 
Younc Turr—Dere goes de best man intown. See! 


INTERESTED STRANGER—Indeed ! Is he a holy man ? 
YounGc TurrF—Navw ;he is a holy terror. Dat’s Jim Corbett. 


When a hen goes to roost, is she, or is she not, a rooster ? 


SHE WORKED IT IN COLORS. 
James’ Pa—Where did you get that bruise on your forehead? 
JaMES—My teacher gave it to me for a Christmas gift. It’s 
a book mark. 
GIVE AND TAKE. 
No matter how far off Christmas may be it is always the 
present day. 
DIFFERENT IDEAS. 
PoKER CRANK—Bilson, what is the best hand you ever held ? 
Bison (Girl crank)—The best hand I ever held was Miss 
Eveline Maupin’s. 


REMARKABLY PRECOCIOUS. 


Jones—My neighbor Johnson has the most gifted boy I ever 
saw in my life. 

WILson—In what respect ! 

Jones—He got two hundred presents Christmas. 


A CHRISTMAS HOBBY. 


GEORGIE (playing with his horse and dray)—Papa, wasn’t 
Santa Claus good to me this Christmas ? 
Papa (sadly)—Yes, son, he went broke on you. 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


SHE (still blushing)—Am I the first girl you ever kissed ? 
HE—No, darling ; but you are the last. 
SHE—Am I really ? Oh, George, it makes me so happy to 
think that. 
George Griffith Fetter. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“A Youna MAN or THE PERIOD,” by Andre Theuriet, from Laird & Lee, 
Chicago, is a translation from the original manuscript of Max Maury. ‘his 
is a fin de siecle story, the outcome of a civilization that is finished, but not ccm- 
pleted, one that is used up or gone through with. Itis a kind of story that leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth. The young man herein depicted has a heart that is 
shriveled up by worldliness like a dried nut in its shell, He has no love for any- 
thing but himself, no thought save to advance his own interests; no special 
beliefs, though he has emotions, but he does not allow them to hamper his judg- 
ments. He thinks that “ vice and virtue are but natural products, like vitriol or 
sugar”; that “our fathers saw life through a prism, but we see it in its actuality,” 
and that actuality is nothing but bare, barren self-interest; this is all there is of 
existence. The hero is thoroughly consistent from the beginning to the end of the 
story. Heis always the man who was never young, but who was born with a soul 
that had outlived all experiences. 

The other characters in the book are rather uninteresting. One can not feel 
much concern for them, though the young artisan has something in him that was not 
brought out. 4 

“A Frew Skercues.” By Douglass Sherley. “Printed by John P. 
Morton & Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 

It goes without saying that the binding of this little volume is unique. The 
covers are of pale blue with a scarlet interlining that gives to the bouk quite a 
Sherleyesque effect. Mr. Sherley has an easy, graceful style that falls pleasantly 
upon the mental ear of the reader, but the sketches give one the impression that 
the writer has been merely ‘a looker on in Verona.” He has watched the play of 
emotion in otners, but has had but little of it himself. He possesses a certain 
amount of abstract sentiment, and he finds the love affairs of others entertaining, 
but has none of his own. That is, none that touch his heart. It is possible that if 
Mr. Sherley had an intense love or a great sorrow enter his life, it would improve 
his literary style. 

Perhaps the little sketch “The Priest and the Nun” at the close of the volume 
is the best one of the five. 


“For a Mess or Portage,” by Sydney Lyon, from J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was published some time ago, but comes out in a new dress. 


“Tuoucur Turons.” By Creedmore Fleenor. From John P. Morton & Co., 
Louisville. 

This is a very neat looking volume of poems, and a first venture of the writer. 
He states in the preface that he “ asks little, expects little, and may possibly receive 
even less.” 

The contents are arranged in the order in which they were written, the last one 
being the most ambitious of the collection. 


“How Men Make Love anp Get Marrtixp,” by D. R. Anally, Jr., from 
Laird & Lee, Chicago, is a rather peculiar book with a title that certainly ought to 
appeal to the public, since falling in love is a weakness common to mankind. The 
beginning is promising. The opening seritence reads: 

“ Love, intoxication and insanity all have outward and visible signs by which 
each may be re:ognized ; but it is quite possible that asymptom may be common to 
all three, and the disorder be mistaken.” 

The first chapter is the most interesting one of the book, both for experts and 
mere beginners in the art of love making. Some of the sayings of the writer one 
does not know whether to take seriously or witha grain of salt. Occasionally there 
isa grim humor that crops out,and leads the reader to wonder if the author was 
not disappointed in love. The following passage is quoted verbatim: 

“¢ With the man she loves a woman will be contented, even if the accepted man 
has a complexion the color of brick dust. hair like oat straws and as red as fire, 
one eye crossed and half an inch higher than the other, a nose the size of a fist and 
the color of a ripe tomato, a mouth on one s‘de of his face and a chin on the other, 
ears like the handlesof a Byzantine vase, the walk of an ourang-outang, the intellect 
of an oyster, the culture.of a Zenegumbian, the industry of a farm hand working 
by the day, and the good humor of a g >rilla—if she loves him, to her he will be as 
beautiful as an angel, nor would she change one jot or tittle of his shortcomings or 
imperfections, for then it would not be himself but some one else.” 
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PIANOS 


THAT EVERY HOUSE NEEDS A PIANO 


NO ONE WILL DENY. 


The better the Piano, the more it assists in the musical development and proper musical 
education of the pupil. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


Make up your mind how much you can afford to pay for a Piano and buy the best that 
comes within your means. 


SELECT YOUR PIANO INTELLIGENTLY. 


If you can not afford a new Upright or Grand, do not go without a Piano, but buy a 
good second-hand one; later you can exchange it for a new one without loss. 


It is our policy to furnish the best instruments manufactured. 300 new Pianos from which 
to select, including a full assortment of 


STBINWAY & SONS, 


** THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 


WEBER, CHICKERING, KURTZMANN, WISSNER 
STUYVESANT, AND OTHER PIANOS. 


In order to accommodate every purse, we offer a 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 
Name the price you wish to pay for a Piano and we will sell you a better instrument 
than you can buy for that money anywhere else in the United States. 
Call and see us, or write for catalogue, even if you are not thinking of purchasing; it 
isa pleasure to show our goods. (You can not intelligently buy a Piano without first ex- 
amining our instruments. ) 


TERMS—CASH OR PAYMENTS. 


SMITH & NIXON, 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
Nos. 622 and 624 Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


DURABLE NEW UPRIGHT PIANO FOR $225! 


Pretty 
Garden 
Home for 
$1.00. 


FREE to subscribers who 
pay for maiiing only, all of the 
following ‘‘Novelties’’ never be- 
fore offered. 

15 magnificent New Hardy 
Roses, Rosa Rugosa Hybrids. 

The new Carman Grape. Re- 
tail price, $5 per vine. 

200 New Cross-bred Tomatoes. 
Crosses among best varieties. 

A new Early Potato, pro- 
nounced the best ever intro- 
duced. 

This 
bought 


collection can not be 
is onty obtainable by 
Worth $25 to 
any bright cultivator. Vatuable 
Cash Prizes to our subscribers 
for best products from above. 


our subscribers. 


Specimen of magazine for 10 


cents. 


A Great Dollar's Worth. 


iS THE COUNT RIGHT? 


1. More than 800 beautitully printed pages Zt 44 
of fresh, bright, readable, practical matter. 


2. About 900 choice illustrations that illustrate. 


3. The benetit of several large experiment gardens aod 
and orchards in widely separate localities. yf 

t. The work «of scholarly editors who are skillful «4 


horticulturists. 


5. A magazine f+ iv every lover of nature; the man a 
or woman who owns a geranium, a flower bed, or a j 
costly lawn; every one who “sits under his own vine sa 
and tig tree;’’ the suburban resident and country gentle- e 
man; the commercial florist, the fruit grower, and the 
vardener. 

6, Artistic plans by landscape architects for laying £°3 af 
out readers’ grounds, in every issue, such as cost hun- 
dreds of dollars in the usual way. 


>. An inquiry department which answers all ques- 


tions from readers. 


8. Allin all the most complete and profusely illus- 4 


Yet it costs 


trated gardening journal in the world. 


only $1 a vear. 
THE RURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Times Building, New York. . 
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‘A big advertiser leaveth an inheritance to his children’s children’s children."’ 


"MONON ROUTE. 


Lou Louisville, New Al Albany & Chicago Ry. Coe (© 


™ DAILY DINING CAR SERVICE, PALACE PARLOR CHAIR 
% CARS, PULLMAN VESTIBULED BUFFET SLEEPERS. 


“THE LINE BETWEEN LOUISVILLE AND CHICAGO mun 


W. H. McDOEL, JAS. BAREER, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICACO, ILL. 


W. G. CRUSH, Dist. Pass. Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BESTEN & LANGEN.- 


Cloaks an d Furs. + 


ONLY EXCLUSIVE CLOAK HOUSE IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


No. 588 Fourth Avenue, of LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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BRANCHES, NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 


This publication printed with ink furnished by the above named 
firm.—Eds, FETTER'S SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 
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BLuE Rippon WuIsky. 


DISTILLED, AGED AND BOTTLED ONLY BY 


FIBLE & CRABB DISTILLING CO. 
EMINENCE, KY. 


Only the finest and best material enters into the production of these goods. 
Distilled after the old methods which have made Kentucky whisky so 
famous; ripened in our own warehouses under our own supervision; bottled 
when old by us only, under the BLUE RIBBON label. Every precaution 
taken to protect consumer. None genuine unless BLUE RIBBON attach- 
ed to neck of bottle bears our signature and cork has our name branded HII 
thereon. Endorsed by the leading physicians of the United States. Sold by = 
first-class druggists and bars. Ask for it, demandit. If not furnished, write re 
tous. Price $15.00 per Dozen Bottles. Discount to dealers. bs 
it 


FIBLE & CRABB DISTILLING Co. 
EMINENCE, KY. 
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KENTUCKY 
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EOMUND H. TAYLOR, JR. 
J. SWIGERT TAYLOR. 
KENNER TAYLOR. 


E.H. Taylor, Jr. § Sons, 


DISTILLERS 


Frankfort, Ky. 
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‘Whoso loveth a good business loveth advertising, but he that despiseth fame is an ass.”’ 


Win & L 
Fourth Ave. 
AILORS ~cor 


erfection 


Corner Fourth and Market Sts., 


GLARENCE + M. + Gorpbon, 


INSTRUCTOR IN_ 


ALSO 


BOOK-KEEPING, 


Shorthand at Typewriting, 


(In Connection with Weaver’s Business College | 


PENMANSHIP, 


I have just perfected arrangements with Mr. Clarence E. Walker, the well-known 
Court Reporter, whereby he is to take charge of my SPECIAL 


ADVANCED CLASS. 


We get you a Situation as soon as you are competent to hold one. Reference;: Charles A 
Graham, Clarence E. Walker, the leading Official Stenographers of the city. Write 


to them for information. For catalogue, address 


CLARENCE M. GORDON, 


LOUISVILLE, KY.- 


THE CRAHAM SYSTEM. 
Caligraph ,° Remington Typewriters. 


The only College in the South indorsed by the Official 
Reporters, Established in 1891, and during the 
first year, One Hundred and Sixteen Pupils 
were enrolled. This speaks for itself. 


ARITHMETIC, 
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